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The Braganza diamond’s conundrum 


And some other gemstones of Portuguese royalty 
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José Pinto Casquilho” 


Programa de Pós-Graduação e Pesquisa 
Universidade Nacional Timor Lorosa'e 
República Democrática de Timor-Leste 


In this list I have not enumerated the supposed great Diamond of Portugal, because it is 
now the general opinion, both of mineralogists and jewelers, that this stone is a white 
topaz. It was found in Brazil, in the Diamond mines, is as yet in its rough state and 
weighs 1680 carats, above eleven ounces* 

"This stone I did not see when in Brazil (footnote) 


John Mawe (1815: 35-6) 


The very identity even of the most famous historical gems is often an open question. 
Edwin W. Streeter (1882:32) 


Tout objet historique est fétiche 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty apud Pietz (1985:5) 


ABSTRACT 


This article focuses on the enigma of the Braganza diamond, also known as the Great 
Diamond of Portugal. There are documented records that it was found in 1741 at Minas 
Gerais in Brazil with consistent iconographic evidence on that subject, the gem being the 
largest diamond in the world until the discovery of the Cullinan in South Africa (1905). 
However, and since its discovery, the diamond has been successively discredited as being a 
sapphire, then a topaz and finally an aquamarine, along a policy of ambiguity combined 
with secrecy resulting in strong uncertainty, herein called a strategy of ludibrium conveying 
a reiterated story that goes on for almost three centuries. Most probably the gem was 
considered associated with the Braganza curse. In the initial part of the text is presented a 
conceptual framework which frames dimensions of assessment relative to the problematic 
under analysis, induding fetishism. This is followed by a section on Portugal's involvement 


* 
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in the eastern maritime enterprise of expansion and trade in spices and other commodities in 
the 16th century, also linked to news about some famous Indian diamonds, then followed by 
the report of the discovery and commercialization of Brazilian diamonds since the beginning 
of the 18th century. The existence of the Braganza diamond, a dark yellow pebble with 1680 
carats in the rough and some other specific marks, is successively documented, albeit with a 
lasting obscurity but still being an indelible presence, seeming certain that the gemstone 
went with the royal family and court to Brazil in 1807, where it stayed for an undetermined 
period. King Joao VI returned to Portugal in 1821 and died five years later, but the diamond 
does not appear in the inventory and court decision regarding the sharing of the king's 
assets, and also is not mentioned in posterior inventories of the crown jewels of Portugal. 
Still, concerning news on the diamond one can see that different stories of different gems are 
mixed to induce another level of indeterminacy on the subject. Then, in the second half of 
the 19th century, news emerged that the stone once again belonged to the King of Portugal 
and had been cut to about half its original weight and, later, that the diamond had been 
pawned in London by King Carlos I. The story about the ambiguity and uncertainty of its 
existence still lingers until the 1970s of the last century. Based on logic anchored in an 
abductive process sensu Peirce, and suppletive information, I propose that the main piece of 
the Great Diamond of Portugal is, most likely, the Golden Jubilee diamond in the crown 
jewels of Thailand. 


Keywords: Sancy diamond; Mirror(s) of Portugal; Great Diamond of Portugal; Braganza 
diamond; Portugal diamond; Regent of Portugal diamond; Portuguese Diamond; Braganza 


curse; Ludibrium strategy; Fetishism; Secrecy; Abduction; Golden Jubilee diamond 


RESUMO 


Este artigo centra-se no enigma do diamante Braganga, também conhecido como o Grande 
Diamante de Portugal. Existem registos documentados de que foi encontrado em 1741 em 
Minas Gerais no Brasil com evidéncias iconográficas consistentes sobre o assunto, sendo a 
gema o maior diamante do mundo até a descoberta do Cullinan na África do Sul (1905). No 
entanto, e desde a sua descoberta, o diamante tem sido sucessivamente desacreditado como 
sendo uma safira, depois um topázio e, por fim, uma água-marinha, numa política de 
ambiguidade combinada com sigilo resultando numa forte incerteza, aqui denominada 
estratégia de ludibrium, transmitindo uma história que se estende reiteradamente por quase 
trés séculos. Muito provavelmente a gema foi considerada associada à maldiçäo de 
Braganga. Na parte inicial do texto é apresentado um quadro conceptual que configura 
dimensóes de avaliaçäo relativas à problemática em análise, induindo fetichismo. Segue-se 
uma secção sobre o envolvimento de Portugal na empresa marítima oriental de expansão e 
comérdo de especiarias e outras mercadorias no século XVI, também ligada a noticias sobre 
alguns diamantes indianos famosos, seguida das noticias da descoberta e comercialização de 
diamantes brasileiros desde o inicio do século XVIII. A existéncia do diamante Braganga, 
uma pedra amarela escura com 1680 quilates em bruto, é sucessivamente documentada, 
embora com uma obscuridade duradoura conjugada com uma presença indelével, 
parecendo certo que o diamante foi com a familia real e corte para o Brasil em 1807, onde 
permaneceu por tempo indeterminado. D. Joào VI regressou a Portugal em 1821 e morreu 
cinco anos depois. O diamante nào consta do inventário e da decisäo judicial relativa à 
partilha dos bens do rei, nem de inventários posteriores das jóias da coroa de Portugal. 
Ainda, no que diz respeito as noticias sobre o diamante Bragança, percebe-se que diferentes 
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historias de gemas distintas se misturam para induzir outro nivel de indeterminaçäo sobre o 
assunto. Depois na segunda metade do século XIX, surgiram noticias de que a pedra 
pertenda novamente ao Rei de Portugal e tinha sido lapidada com cerca de metade do seu 
peso original e, mais tarde, que o diamante tinha sido penhorado em Londres pelo Rei 
Carlos I. A história sobre a ambiguidade e incerteza de sua existéncia ainda perdura até a 
década de 1970 do século passado. Com base na lógica de um processo abdutivo sensu 
Peirce, e em informações supletivas, proponho que a parte principal do Grande Diamante de 
Portugal é hoje, muito provavelmente, o diamante do Jubileu de Ouro das jóias da coroa da 
Tailandia. 


Palavras-chave: Diamante Sancy; Espelho(s) de Portugal; Grande Diamante de Portugal; 
diamante Braganca; diamante Portugal; Regente de Portugal; Diamante Portugués; maldiçäo 
de Bragança; estratégia de Ludibrium; fetichismo; sigilo; abdução; diamante Jubileu de Ouro 


Prologue 


The highest potentates of the earth esteem them as their choicest treasures, and 


kingdoms have been at war for their possession [...]”. 
William Pole (1861: 3) 


Large diamonds - as well as other remarkable gemstones — are salient features for their 
rarity, as well their optical and other physical properties such as being the hardest mineral 
on the Mohs scale, from what derives its designation rooting in the Greek etymon adáuaç 
meaning invincible, unconquerable. Garcia de Orta, a Portuguese physician employed by 
the viceroy of India (Goa), was the first to describe diamonds and their properties (Crider, 
1924: 177), with an approach antidpating a kind of scientific method. Diamond is pure 
carbon, which is a tetravalent element and, by means of its abundance and plasticity, also 


makes the core of skeletal structures of biomolecules, thus of Life. 
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Commenting on diamonds, Pole (1861: 3) wrote: Light was the first and fairest gift oh heaven to 


man; the diamond is fairer than light itself; it is light, only seven times beautified and refined. 


Since immemorial time, large gemstones have been considered symbols of status and indices 
of power, also frequently mentioned with supernatural characteristics. For instance, William 
Jones (1880: 3, 75) tells that Josephus, in his “Antiquities of the Jews” (Book iii, chap. 8), 
alluding to the precious stones and mentioning the twelve jewels representing the tribes of 
Israel in the Rationale — or breastplate of the Hebrew high-priest used on his ephod — says 
that one of them shined out when God was present at the sacrifices. Proctor (2001: 382) 
emphasizes intrinsic exploitable qualities of the stones themselves—notably hardness and 
homogeneity —which rendered them ideal for a new kind of social currency that emerges at 


the end of the nineteenth century, serving to facilitate the marital bond. 


That sentence seems appropriate to introduce a kind of assessment and valuation of the 
object diamond. Values don’t exist intrinsically embodied in things, else they are human 
perceptions binding to intersubjective cultural constructions, which can be more or less 
stable and pervasive in geographical space and time. The Latin word “valor” has its roots in 
the idea of strength and courage — or boldness — of people to defend their territory: anchored 
in the term vir relative to hero or person of courage, associated with virtue (virtus) and also 
with vis, meaning force, power. Even today, there is the expression in English “military 
valor’, and in Latin valor means courage, while in Portuguese, the word “valor” means 


value. 


Concerning weights and monetary values, and like Farrington (1929: 3) said, relative to the 
time he wrote, the value of the carat had varied in different countries, so that has been 
necessary to know whether the weight was stated in English carats, for example, or in those 
of some other country or town; thus the carat of Florence weighed 197 milligrams, and that 
of Madras 207 milligrams, while that of most European countries varied slightly from 205 
milligrams; then, an international carat had been adopted, fixing the weight of the carat at 
200 milligrams (1/5 of a gram) which is known as the metric carat; in English weights this 
corresponds to about 3 grains and a Troy ounce contains about 155 carats. For example, in 
Britain in 1823, brilliant-cut stones weighing under a carat sold for 7-8 pounds per carat; 
three-carat stones, however, sold for 70-80 pounds per carat, four-carat stones for 100-130 
pounds per carat, and six-carat stones for 230—250 pounds per carat; the prices were already 
standardized enough to be reduced to formulae: the value of the brilliant cut, for example, 
was reckoned by squaring the weight in carats and multiplying this by eight, the resulting 
product being the value in British pounds sterling (Proctor, 2001: 384). Leonardos and 
Saldanha (1939) provide a list of large diamonds of Brazil, referenced with both ancient and 


metric carats. 


Still, about monetary values for diamonds - or prices — one should make a remark: those 
quantities or figures may be considered reliable for regular commodities, which in the case 


mean stones with a size compatible with a diversified market in terms of supply and 
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demand; singular stones, because of their extraordinary size or other specific physical 
properties like exceptional color, are outside market regulation and their monetary 
valuation is quite arbitrary. In this text, will be presented figures concerning the Braganza 
diamond "value", but they are curiosities insofar as they convey speculative procedures 


indicative of a subjective view of an author on the subject. 


The notion of fetish value is appropriate when dealing with diamonds, what can be 
exemplified with the following sentence reported to be stated in the XIV century: Do you 
want to be strong and mighty, chase the dark thoughts, to be safe from the devil and necromancers, 
defy even the venom your enemies might introduce into your food? The diamond will provide it all 
(Mandeville and Sotto, 1862: x). 


Yet, I will not address fetish value in the sense that Marx points out as dominant, considering 
to be related with “the peculiar social character of the labor that produces them”! — which I 
agree is relevant concerning polishing and trimming the stones and thus adding value — but 
ignores that a rough diamond found in a river has undoubtedly value for those acquainted 
with it. Otherwise, I am using fetish value in the sense that Dant (1996), following 
Baudrillard, has emphasized: the creation of value in objects through the social exchange of 


sign values, showing how objects are fetishised in ostentation. 


From Pietz (1985) we know that fetisso derives from the Portuguese word feitiço meaning 
“magical practice" or “withcraft” which, in turn, derives from the Latin term facticious, 
meaning object manufactured; notwithstanding, the basic components of the idea of the 
fetish were not present in the medieval notion of the feitico, as the essential problem of the 
fetish is about the social and personal value of material objects (Pietz, 1987); also, the word 
fetishism was first coined by Charles de Brosses in 1757 and proposed as a general theoretic 
term for the primordial religion of mankind (Pietz, 1988), with a cornerstone in people 
attributing personality and intentional power to the impersonal realm of material nature, 
becoming the superstitious mind cut off from the rational perspective provided by a 
scientific view of causality. In short, fetishism considers that some objects may possess 
supernatural attributes and powers, induding inducing illness and death, either in their 


own or, as it is more usually said, as vehicles of spirits, mainly the spirits of ancestors. 


It is stated that, throughout successive centuries, the crown jewels of European nations have 
furnished the chief outlet for gems of abnormal size and value (Phillips: 1887, 438) and 
concerning stones over 100 carats present in Europe in the XIX century, besides the Koh-i- 
Noor, Cattelle (1911: 20) stated that there were two each in the crown jewels of Russia and 
Portugal, along with the Austrian Florentine and also the Regent of France. Previously, 
Murray (1839: 53) said that only nineteen diamonds above 36 carats were known at the time 


he wrote. 


E https://web.stanford.edu/“davies/Symbsys 100-Spring0708/Marx-Commodity-Fetishism.pdf 
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And even today, one can notice that the Regent of France shines in the Apollo gallery of the 
Louvre Museum next to the Sancy, both regarded as national treasures; and the same can be 
said of the Portuguese Diamond in the National Gem Collection at the Smithsonian Institute; 
or the Koh-i-Noor and the Star of Africa at the Tower of London; and the Orloff (or Orlov) 
diamond in the imperial scepter of Russia; also, the Daria-i-Noor in the crown jewels of Iran; 
or the Golden Jubilee in the crown jewels of Thailand; and so on, either in monarchies or 


republics. 


A necessary condition for a gemstone being considered famous is bearing a proper name; 
the name is one of the six types of signs considered by Sebeok (2001: 59), indexing reference 
and identity: singular signs, induding proper names, belong to a mode of signifying labeled 


namors, which are language symbols. 


Yet, more interesting than the effective location of a famous gemstone could be tracking its 
trajectory, sometimes along centuries, since it elucidates diachronically the successive 
tensions of different powers in relation to acquiring the stone’s ownership and how it 
resolves itself: it is typical that, given the opportunity, a famous stone changes ownership 
and moves from a weakened power to another of higher potency in a specified historic 


context. 


In fact, and as Murray (1839: 79) points out: diamonds are not only a costly but a very 
portable species of property and he says that Don Miguel — king of Portugal in the period 
1828-34 — sent two of his diamonds from Rome to Paris, where they were sold for 90,000 
francs, or for the sum of £3,700 sterling. Like Adam Smith (1776; 1895/1923: 29) wrote: 
Nothing is more useful than water, but it will purchase scarce anything; scarce anything can be had 
in exchange for it. A diamond, on the contrary, has scarce any value in use, but a very great quantity 


of other goods may frequently be had in exchange for it. 


The same diamond can change its name as it changes ownership and thus, along history, can 
hold different names: for example, the Hope diamond is the ancient Bleu-de-France or Diamant 
Bleu de la Couronne and before that it was called the Tavernier Bleu; the Florentine was also 
known as the Grand Duke of Tuscany and, later, the Austrian Yellow; and many more 
examples could be stated. Farrington (1929: 7-8) refers to the Great Mogul diamond described 
by Tavernier as a stone with a rough weight of 787 1⁄2 carats, whose whereabouts became 
unknown, and he mentions that some authors believe it could had become the Koh-i-noor 
and/or the Orloff diamond, a possible correlate of the hypothesis of Streeter (1882: 78) whom 


believed that it ceased to exist and was broken into two or more stones to hide its identity. 


Also, since a famous stone changes ownership it is not only the name of the stone that can be 
modified but quite often the gem is also recut, so that the new owner leaves its own imprint 
as a token, also obscuring the previous origin, because famous gemstones often change 
hands through secret and hidden transactions. The secrecy attribute is also related with the 
fact that those transactions are often illicit or illegal — and as portentous as dishonorable, 


mainly for those who sell or pawn crown jewels, dropping out ancient legacies. 
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It turns out, then, that most stories about remarkable diamonds are obscure or falsified; but 
the true history remains to be known only just by few: the truth, being indelible, becoming a 
concealed but effective added value — as Harry Winston knew — accessible for the eligible 
and privileged accomplices and being considered dangerous outside that cirde. Probably it 
would be difficult finding another field that exemplifies so well the popular proverb: 


"secrecy is the soul of business". 


A paradigmatic example is the Hope diamond history which was recently revisited by 
Farges et al. (2009) and whose identity was carefully hidden for a long time: weighing 
originally ca. 112 carats in an irregular cut shape — and, for some, associated with a legend 
that it would have been the eye of an idol, while the official statement of Tavernier was that 
the diamond had come rough from the Kollur mine near Golconda — became trimmed to ca. 
69 carats and heart-shaped when it was part of the crown jewels of France and included in 
the Golden Fleece of Louis XV; then, after the robbing of the crown jewels of France in 1792, 
it was hidden a long time, though revealed in 1830 in the hands of Daniel Eliason (Crider, 
1924: 186) and then appeared re-cut into its present oval form with about 45.5 carats of 
weight in possession of the Hope family — bought for £18,000 from Eliason by Sir Thomas 
Hope, owner of the Dutch bank of Scottish origin Hope & Co. 


Some famous diamonds are said to carry a curse as a corollary of a fetishist injunction: either 
the Hope or the Orloff (Orlov) and others, were associated with a series of disgraces that 
happened to the owners, as Kendall (2001) exemplifies for numerous cases. For positive 
science curses don't exist, they are subjective and biased misinterpretations of a 
concatenation of accidental events, or coincidences, which in some cases may be triggered 
by greed and hubris connected with the lifestyle of the wealthy owners, inducing a chain of 


probable negative occurrences; yet, some stories seem astonishing. 


This paper is about some remarkable stories — as obscure as fascinating — concerning 
Brazilian gemstones, with focus on what is mentioned as the “Braganza diamond" or 
previously the "Great Diamond of Portugal" or, still, the "King of Portugal Diamond"; and, 
by contiguity to confused or mistaken statements, I also comment on other gemstones that 
can be related in different ways to the theme. Diamonds were found in Brazil since the end 
of 17% century in the opinion of some, although officially the news was transmitted to the 
king and the government of Portugal about 1729. But, before that time, Portugal already had 
occupied a prominent place with regard to Indian diamonds, linked to the wealth of its 
network and overseas empire during the Avis dynasty, what will be revisited in the 


following section. 
A brief account on antecedents in Portugal: diamonds from India 


Cette attribution est fausse. Le Miroir-de-Portugal pesait en 1791 vingt et un carats deux 
seizièmes; la pierre en question pèse vingt-cinq carats un huitième, c'est-à dire quatre 
carats de plus (...) Du reste, je connais l'origine de la pierre que vous avez vendue hier 
comme étant le Miroir-de-Portugal; elle a été achetée le 10 avril 1810 (...) 


Germain Bapst (1889: 584) 
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As early as in the fourteenth century, it is said that the king of Portugal owned a diamond 
almost as large as an egg, and proudly carried it rough and shapeless at a hat on great feast 
days (Ducuing, 1867: 62). 


The art of trimming and polishing diamonds in India comes from ancient times, though 
associated with irregular cutting and shapes, and does not seem to have been known in 
Europe before the fifteenth century (Murray, 1839: 33), being mentioned that about 1475 the 
nobleman Louis Berghem (or Berquem) of Bruges found that a diamond could be worked 
with diamond dust and then proceeded into polishing and trimming and is considered that 
the art of modern cutting began when he cut the Beau Sancy (Crider, 1924: 179); however, 
Kendall (2001: 65) mentions the Mirror of France as the first diamond worked out by 
Berghem. 


Since the end of the 15 century and for the most part of the 16^ century, small and 
peripheral Portugal became a mighty power in Europe, derived from the systematic and 
successful discoveries of sea trade routes of spices and other commodities brought from the 


eastern world in a network that could be named a kind of thalassocracy or overseas empire. 


A main mark and induction can be tracked to King Afonso V and his conquests in North 
Africa (Morocco), namely of the fortified cities of Asilah and Tanger in 1471; Afonso V was 
the first Portuguese king to use the title of his realm defined as: "(...) e d'Além-Mar em 
África" meaning “(...) and Beyond-Sea in Africa". He was also the Grand Master of the 
military orders of the Knights of Christ — succeeding to the Templars Knights — and of the 


Tower and Sword. 


Figure 1 - Landing at Asilah — from the Pastrana series of tapestries (detail): King Afonso V is 
depicted in steel and golden armor; above the king and lateral, is the coeval coat of arms of Portugal 
paralleled by the personal emblem of the king: the caster ("rodízio"), spreading water droplets 


around 


* https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Landing at Asilah.jpg 
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The celebrated historian Sir Charles Ralph Boxer, in a book originally published in 1969, 
named the Portuguese network as “The Portuguese Seaborne Empire” where, in the 
introduction, J. H. Plumb stated (p. XX): Portugal and its empire are one of the great enigmas in 
history (...) the Portuguese by the middle of the sixteenth century dominated more of the world and 
more of its trade than any other country. (...) But they had awakened Europe, and the Dutch and the 
British were within a hundred years of their discoveries yapping at their heels, wolfish with greed. 
(...) What had risen like a meteor, fell like one. 


The main reason for the enigma is how it was possible that a territory with little more than 1 
million inhabitants and identified as a peripheral and poor realm, could proceed with a 
remarkable success in such an overseas expansion. Concerning the “meteor”, we will see it 


rose again, although not in the same modality but yet a chimeric phoenix. 


The salience of Portugal in European context is revealed by the status of Infanta Leonor de 
Avis — or Princess Eleonor of Portugal, sister of Afonso V, daughter of King Duarte and 
Eleanor of Aragon - becoming Empress of the Holy Roman Empire since 1452, then 
mothering future emperor Maximilan I. From 1457 on, Portugal resumed the issue of a gold 
coinage with the name of cruzado — “crusade”, a name considered significantly enough — a 


coin of almost pristine purity, which underwent no debasement until 1536 (Boxer, 1977: 24). 


Figure 2 - Infanta (Princess) Leonor (Eleonor) of Portugal, Holy Roman Empress; by Hans Burgkmair, 
The Elder (probably); 1468? (cropped). 


E https:;//commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Hans, Burgkmair d. %C3%84. 006.jpg 
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King Joao II, surnamed the Principe Perfeito (Perfect Prince) was a determined and lucid 
Renaissance man, becoming the main agent of the fifteenth century discoveries, searching 
for gold in the west coast of Africa and a sea route to India. Signed by Diogo Cao and others 
in 1585, the inscription at Ielala stone in Congo (Zaire), testifies the progress along the 


western African coast exploration. 


EE 


Figure 3 — Stone of (Pedra de) Ielala, 1485 - inscription: Aqui chegaram os navios do esclarecido 
rei D.João II de Portugal - Diogo Cão, Pero Anes, Pero da Costa. ("Here reached the ships of the 
enlightened King João II of Portugal — Diogo Cao, Pero Anes, Pero da Costa"). 


In Figure 4 one can see the king depicted in “Livro dos Copos” — written in the period 1484- 
1489 by Alvaro Dias de Frielas — relative to the history of the Order of Santiago. 


Figure 4 - King João II of Portugal (b. 1455-d. 1495) depicted in Livro dos Copos: (detail), by Alvaro 
Dias de Frielas (1484-1489) 


The king is represented with a noticeably elaborated royal crown and heavily jeweled: on 


the brooch-dasp of the robe one can see a pendant with what must be — according to the 


^ https ://digitarq.arquivos.pt/details?id=4251394 
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iconographic style of the time — a quite large oval diamond set in a gold frame. It is said that 
João II and his successor — cousin and brother-in-law, King Manuel I — had the possession of 
diamonds of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Duke Charles died in the battle of Nancy 
in 1477, after previous defeats by the Swiss at Grandson and Morat in the Burgundian Wars 
(e. g. Colton, 1897: 111). 


Figure 5 - Charles the Bold in an idealized posthumous portrait by Peter Paul Rubens (ca. 1618); in his 
armor and mantle - namely at the right pectoral and shoulder - one can see several stones: diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies5 


Unlikely his predecessor, King Manuel I was endowed by an ideology that the renowned 
Portuguese historian Luís Filipe Thomaz considered adequate to call 'enlightened 


messianism'. 


Figure 6 — King Manuel I of Portugal represented in Waldseemüller Carta Marinas 1516, near the 
Cape of Good Hope; the king is portrayed like an "emperor of the seas": note that heis bears imperial 
attributes, the scepter is prominent and the crown has closed arches 


> https://www.khm.at/en/objectdb/detail/1627/?l v-detail 
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Lehman (2020), considers that at the time the Waldseemüller Carta Marina was created 
(1516) there was a kind of symbiosis among the powerful political and economic interests of 
the Portuguese Crown and the Upper German-trading companies, concerning the conflict 
with the Kingdom of Castile over supremacy in the spice trade in India and Southeast Asia. 


The king aimed at the reconquest of Jerusalem through defeating — either commercially and 
military — the Mamluk sultanate of Cairo which articulated the spices trade with Venice and 
Genoa; but that sultanate, severely weakened by the Portuguese success trading 
commodities along the Cape of Good Hope route, was in fact defeated by the Ottoman 
empire in 1517, what induced a revival of the Levant and Red Sea route (Thomaz, 2018: 61), 


resulting somehow in the opposite goal. 


Below is a Portuguese astrolabe named the “Sodré astrolabe" (Mearns, 2019), and 
considered the oldest found until nowadays, dated from ca. 1500 and recovered in 2014 from 
the shipwreck of the nau Esmeralda that occurred in May 1503, captained by Vicente Sodré, 
showing the coeval coat of arms of the kingdom of Portugal and the personal emblem of 


King Manuel I: the Armilar (or Armillary) Sphere. 


Figure 7 - Portuguese astrolabe, ca. 1500, from the shipwreck of carrack Esmeralda (1503) captained by 
Vicente Sodré 

Some say that the diamonds of Charles the Bold were already in possession of the king of 

Portugal since 1479 (Tagore, 1879: 175) or 1489 (Janesich, 1898: 132) while others mention the 

date 1495 (e. g. Kendall, 2001: 137), the year in which João II died (poisoned) in Alvor and 


Manuel I succeeded in the Portuguese throne. 


In any case, that could be considered a proper legacy, not only since Charles the Bold was 
son of a Portuguese princess — Infanta Isabel de Portugal married to Philippe the Good, duke 
of Burgundy - but also because the foundation of the kingdom of Portugal itself was rooted 
in the house of Burgundy: the first dynasty of Portuguese sovereigns being named 


"afonsina" relative to the proper name of King Afonso Henriques, or "borgonhesa" 


e https://www.loc.gov/exhibits/exploring-the-early-americas/interactives/waldseemuller-maps/cartamarina1516/view1516.html 
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(Burgundian), as his father was the count Don Henrique of Burgundy. Succeeding to King 
Manuel I, his son king Joao III married Catarina of Austria (or Habsburg), sister of King 


Carlos I of Spain, later crowned Holy Roman Emperor Charles V in 1519. 


In Figure 8 one can see that Princess (Infanta) Maria Manuela of Portugal — daughter of João 
III and Catarina - then the first spouse of the Prince of Asturias Filipe, later king Filipe II of 


Spain, depicts several jewels with notorious diamonds and pearls. 


PRAG 2 x HA 

Figure 8 - Princess (Infanta) Maria Manuela of Portugal and Asturias (detail); unknown painter, 
Museu del Prado, dated ca. 1544 

The Portugal’s national epic poem Os Lusíadas written by Luis Vaz de Camões, was first 

published in 1572 and dedicated to King Sebastião, grandson of João II. The following 

engraving depicts Lisbon at that date, emphasizing its prosperous trade and commerce: 


“(...) florentissimum Portugaliae Emporium" . 


FES TUE Si ER 


imum Portugaliae Emporium”, ca. 1572 (late 16th-century 


E P; AS DEE) me DO 
Figure 9 —“(...) Ulysippo vulgo Lisbona florentiss 


engraving of Lisbon, Portugal)’; authors: Franz Hogenberg and Georg Braun 


7 
https ://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Maria_Manuela, Princess of Portugal and Asturias - El Prado.jpg 
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King Sebastião — grandson of João III — entitled himself captain of Christ as, since 1495 the 
king of Portugal was the Grand Master of the Order of the Knights of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Ordo Militiae Jesu Christo). That military order was founded by King Dinis and recognized 
by the Pope John XXII with the bull Ad ea ex quibus of 14 March 1319, becoming the only 
institutionalized European remnant of the Templar Knights Order dissolved in 1312, thus 
inheriting its attributes and domains in Portugal. The Cross of Christ — also known as the 
Portuguese Cross — a rectified version of the Templar's cross, was the symbol painted in the 
sails and flags of the Portuguese ships. In the figure below King Sebastiào is portrayed in the 


sober Habsburg-Avis style yet wearing a jewel bearing the Cross of Christ. 


Figure 10 - Detail of the portrait of KingSebastiào of Portugal (ca. 1575-1580), Alonso Sánchez Coello? 
One can guess, or even notice, that behind the Cross of Christ — or Portuguese Cross — is 


concealed a large oval stone, compatible with a polished diamond symbolizing invincibility. 


Figure 11 - The jewel with the Cross of Christ or Portuguese Cross, below the Armillary Sphere 


E https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Lisbon in 1572jpg 
à https ://www.museodel prado.es/en/the-coll ection/art-work/don-sebastian-king-of-portugal/c80a193a-a243-47b4-9950-9d7966854883 
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It is known that King Sebastião gave to the duke of Medinaceli a diamond - mentioned as 
the diamond of Portugal - when the duke visited him in representation of King Filipe II of 
Spain; that diamond was valued at the time like 14,000 ducats (Paz e Melia, 1915: 166), a 
quite substantial value, and went missing from the duke inventories afterwards, possibly 
forwarded to the royal treasure of the king of Spain. Also, one can read in Nichols (1828: 
848), a footnote mentioning: "A greet table-dyamond, called the Portugal Dyamond, with the 
Cobham Pearle hanging at it, and the last of the three pendant pearles which did hang at 
this Jewell. Both the Portugal Diamondand the Cobham Pearl are in the Schedule of Jewels 


annexed to the Crown (...); "the latter, (...) was some time Don Sebastian 's." 


At that time the royal treasure of Portugal should be remarkable, though part of it was used 
to finance what some named "the last crusade" in western lands (Morocco), and another 
substantial part to rescue prisoners and pay their ransoms resulting from the failure of that 


war initiative. 


( di^, wore EA "ERU IA 4 

ácer-Quibir (al Quasr al-kibr), August 4, 1578 - by Miguel Leitão de 
Andrade, 162910 

His unde and the last sovereign of Avis dynasty, old King-cardinal Henrique, succeeded in 

the throne and died childless. By 1580, two years after the catastrophic defeat in the battle of 


Alcácer-Quibir (al Quasr al-kibr), also known as The Battle of Three Kings, where King 


SUR 


aA 3 Š 
Figure 12 - The battle of Alc 


Sebastião is said to have died — or, in others opinion just disappeared, becoming the legend 


of the "undercover". 


King Filipe II of Spain, son of the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V and Isabel of Portugal, is 
nominated King Filipe I of Portugal in a meeting of the "Cortes" at Tomar. Not without 
reason, he selected the place of the headquarters of the Templar Knights Order succeeded by 
the Christ Order, to be legitimized. Yet, despite having the same king, the kingdoms of 


Portugal and Spain were nominally separated, joined in what was known as the Iberian 


d https ://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Lagos46_kopie.jpg 
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Union which lasted until 1640, then followed by the restoration of independence of Portugal 


and almost three decades of war with Spain. 


Most of the crown jewels of Portugal went to Spain (Veloso, 1953: 171), except those which 
were in possession of the pretender Don António who also was considered by his 
supporters King António I. In the exile, it is known he pawned and sold some noticeable 
diamonds, either to the queen of England Elizabeth I, and to French noblemen, albeit there is 


not unanimity concerning the identification of the stones. 


Rosas Jünior (1954: viii) says that Don António has pledged the diamond - later known as 
the “Sancy” - to Nicholas Harley de Sancy by the amount of 40,000 pounds, and, not being 
able to redeem this pledge, received more 20,000 pounds and the diamond was kept in the 
crown jewels of France. Bapst (1889: 210) mentions that Don António was sentenced to death 
penalty in a trial done in 1583 — for the reason of having taken diamonds and crown jewels 
of Portugal that belonged to Filipe, therein the king of Spain and Portugal — but he adds that 
there was no reliable evidence concerning that matters; and that could also be interpreted as 
a political injunction in order to keep Don António away from his pretensions to the throne 
of Portugal. For instance, Farrington (1929: 20) considers unreliable stating that the Sancy 
diamond had belonged to Charles the Bold but, notwithstanding, Dieulafait (1874: 90), says 
that Don António pledged a diamond to Sancy in exchange of 100,000 livres. 


Some say that the diamonds Don António owned, pledged and sold, were not from the 
crown treasury but instead those he had inherited from Princess (Infanta) Maria of Portugal 
— daughter of King Manuel I and the last duchesse of Viseu — considered the richest and the 
most cultured princess in Christendom in her time, whose dowry could jeopardize the 
integrity of Portugal, derived from the legacy she received from her mother. With such a 


situation, the handsome princess didn't marry and had no issue. 


2 


Figure 13 - Princess (Infanta) Maria of Portugal, the last duchesse of Viseu — in his hairdress one can 
see a jewel with a diamond and a pearl; detail of a portrait by Antonio Moro (ca. 1550-55) 
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In a letter, dated from 1582 and written by Lord Burghley, addressed to Queen Elizabeth, is 
mentioned a great diamond very valuable and the queen is advised to keep the diamond as 
a guarantee for the money loaned to Don António by some financiers (Figanière, 1853: 101). 
Tagore (1879: 175) says that he pledged the diamond with Queen Elizabeth for £5,000 
sterling and, having recovered it, afterwards sold it to Sancy in France. Also, in a collection 
of documents" published in 1739 one can read an account of the crown jewels of England 
dated from 19 of Mars 1606 and signed by T. Dorset, where is mentioned an item described 
as “A Jewell of Gould being the greate Diamonde of Portugale", besides others, namely the 
"Mirrour" and “A great and riche Jewell of Gould called the Mirror of Great Brittaine containing 
(...) the one fayre Diamonde cut in Fawcetts bought of Sauncy”. In the next figure king James I of 


England - and also James VI of Scotland — wears the Mirror of Great Britain in the hat. 


e 
Figure 14 — Portrait (cropped) of King James I of England (VI of Scotland) with the jewel named the 
Mirror of Great Britain by John de Critz (1604) 


Figure 15 - The Mirror of Great Britain (detail of Figure 14) - pending from it, is the Sancy diamond; 
one can see that the "fawcettes" seem more polished than trimmed 


Rambosson (1870: 56-7) tells a story of the Sancy diamond saying that Don António has sold 
it to Nicholas de Sancy by the amount of 70,000 fr.. Still, it must be remembered that there 


“ See Foedera, conventiones, literae, et cujuscunque generis acta publica[...] (p. 149) 
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were two diamonds that became named Sancy - the Beau Sancy with ca. 33 carats and the 
Grand Sancy with ca. 60 carats; for instance, Barbot (1858: 240-41) mentions the story of the 
Sancy with a weight of 33 carats 12/16 so, eventually, the Beau Sancy. 


The most usual version is that the Sancy and the Portugal diamond — then renamed the 
Mirror of Portugal — had a common trajectory, both being part of the English crown jewels, 
went into Holland and then France pawned by the exiled Queen Henrietta-Marie wife of 
Charles I and, later and definitively, with the exiled king James II who carried the jewels in 
1688 to France and sold them in 1695 (Crider, 1924: 185). In fact the diamonds were acquired 
by Cardinal Mazarin becoming known as the part of the Mazarin diamonds (ranked first 
and third respectively, in the collection of 18) and, upon his death, the diamonds went to the 


French crown jewels, since Louis XIV. 


Figure 16 - Detail of the portrait de Marie Thérese d'Autriche, Queen of France, ca.1664 by Henri 
Beaubrun - on the top of the hat, the rectangular diamond is the Mirror of Portugal 


Germain Bapst (1889) gives an exhaustive and excellent account on this subject, and other 


contemporaneous historians of gemstones too (e. g. Kendall, 2001). 


Figure 17 - The Mirror of Portugal — reconstitution by Germain Bapst (1889: 207), after a painting of 
Henriette-Marie, Queen of England; at that time the diamond had about 30 carats 
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The Mirror of Portugal disappeared after the robbery of the crown jewels in 1792, though 
one can find news on other diamonds bearing that name. For instance, at the marriage of 
Louis XIV of France with Marie Therese of Austria in 1660, the king of Spain Filipe IV — at 
that date no more Filipe III of Portugal — used a diamond that Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
named the Mirror of Portugal (Montpensier, 1858: 459)?2, and Bapst (1889: 213) mentions it as 


a ‘second Mirror of Portugal’. 


Farges et al. (2009) clarify that the cut in square table resembling half of a octahedron natural 
diamond, was known as “the mirror cut” in existence since the late 1500s, and found in 
many crown jewel collections throughout Europe during the Renaissance period; also, they 
show a lead cast relative to a quadrangular diamond - mentioned in a report dated 1850 — 
that had belonged to Portugal, with an estimated weight of 29.3 cts. 


Kendall (2001: 173) says that the diamond named Mirror of Portugal had a weight of 25.38 
carats relative to 1691 inventory; but in the inventory of the French Crown Jewels dated 
from 1791, the Mirror of Portugal is listed as item 348 with a weight of 21 carats 2/16 
(Madival and Laurent, 1888: 156) resulting from another cut. 


Manutchehr-Danai (2009: 576) refers to the stone stating it was a fine-quality, rectangular 
table-cut diamond of 20.30 cts. The designation ‘Mirror of Portugal’ — as well as the ‘Mirror 
of Naples’ or the “Mirror of France” (e.g. Kendall, 2001: 65) — binds originally to jewels that 
had a large table-cut diamond and, by a synecdoche effect (pars pro toto) applies to naming 
that specific stone, the diamond itself; yet, and as one could see in Figure 15, the Mirror of 
Great Britain is not dominated by a table cut diamond but by the pear-shaped and double 
rose cut Sancy diamond. Casquilho (2005) presents an overview on the subject, under the 
most usual hypothesis that the diamonds belonged to King Manuel I of Portugal, o 


Venturoso. 


Also, one can read in Bapst (1889: 583-584) news from another Mirror of Portugal mentioned 
with ca. 25 carats and an aquamarine hue, which is no more a table-cut diamond but a 
brilliant identified to be acquired in 1810 — becoming the central gem of the tiara of Empress 


Marie-Louise, second wife of Napoleon. 


Along time, one can say that the meaning of the expression ‘Mirror of Portugal’ evolved 
from a metonymy anchored in a table-cut styled diamond named "mirror", to a metaphor 
for dominance, not anymore of a stone but of a territory indexed by its proper name: 
exhibiting a new Mirror of Portugal at the time of Napoleonic wars can be interpreted as an 


ostensive act of communication claiming dominance over a realm, in the case Portugal. 


Concerning this last Mirror of Portugal, one can see its dimensions and shape as the central 
stone ovoid-rectangular — below the "pendeloque"- of the tiara of Empress Marie-Louise 


sketched in Figure 18. This diamond was from Brazil. 


12 : E á ins E s T 
"(...) un diamant en table qui troussoitson chapeau d'où pendoit une perle en poire; ce sontdeux pièces de la couronne 


d'une grande beauté; on les nommoit: le diamant, le miroir du Portugal, et la perle la pélegrine.” 
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ERLAND DIGDEME Kd. Lë PLENARE AN ORAMAATA 
maalie o Igo paor Ema one 


Figure 18 - Sketch of the diamond tiara of Empress Marie-Louise (Bapst, 1889: 585); the central stone 
was also named “Mirror of Portugal” 


Diamonds from Brazil until independence 


The first diamond of well-ascertained water brought to light out of India was, it is 
said, accidentally discovered by a miner in Brazil, in the commencement of 
eighteenth century. Previous to this, the only known diamonds had been found in 
Borneo and Hindoustan 

Jones (1880: 252) 

Brazilian gold and diamonds also greatly enriched the Crown, the Church and the 
Court, and gave King John V the wherewithal to avoid calling the Cortes and 
asking them for money during the whole of his long reign, 1706-50. This monarch 
is reported to have said in this connection: ‘My grandfather feared and owed; my 
father owed; I neither fear nor owe.’ 

Charles R. Boxer, (1969/1977: 158) 


Before, and besides, the diamonds trade, there was Brazil gold and Brazilian gold rush that 
started in the end of XVII century, namely 1695-96. As Pereira da Silva (1877a: 145 ) says, in 
November 1709 a fleet of not less than ninety-seven ships, convoyed by eight warships, left 
Lisbon for Brazil crowded with emigrants from all parts of Portugal, which communicated 
with the American captaincies; thus it happened to innumerable families who preferred to 
exchange their European homeland for the land which beckoned to them from afar inviting 


with their riches, for decades. 


Charles Boxer (1969/1977: 166) mentions some figures of the bullion brought by the packet- 
boats from Lisbon to Falmouth that had survived: between 25 March 1740 and 8 June 1741 
the gold was valued at £447,347; he adds that it is perhaps safe to estimate the value of 
annual flow of Luso-Brazilian gold into England during the reign of King Joao V as 
something between £1,000,000 and £2,000,000 sterling; based on a well-informed French 
resident at Lisbon, the average annual drain of Luso-Brazilian gold to England in the decade 
1730-40 was estimated at 12,000,000 cruzados (£1,500,000). 


At that time, Portugal was a rich realm and, for instance, it is known that in the years 1744- 
45 King Joao V has ordered — among other things, including several major pieces in silver — 
six crowns in gold from the French goldsmith Germain (Dussieux, 1876: 432; Marqués da 
Foz, 1925: 29). It is frequently said that the king of Portugal didn’t wear crown since King 
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Joao IV had given his crown to Our Lady of Conception (Nossa Senhora da Conceição) 
therefore entitled Queen of Portugal. However, it seems there were exceptions, like the 
following engraving depicts: King João V wearing crown attends to the baptism of his 
firstborn son Pedro, dedared heir of the throne and entitled Príncipe do Brasil (Prince of 
Brazil). 


Figure 19 — King João V attending the baptism of Pedro, Príncipe do Brasil (detail); engraving by P. 
Schenk, 1712; Bibliothéque Nationale de France? 

Svisero, Shigley and Weldom (2017) tell that as far as the last quarter of 16th century there 

were already reports mentioning stones identified as possible diamonds, and one can read 

that at least since 1714 was acknowledged the existence of diamonds in Tijuco (Pires, 1903: 

99) even if only in 1729 the news were officially communicated to the king of Portugal by the 

Governor Lourengo de Almeida (Rabello, 1997: 23). 


Alfred Phillips (1887: 441) says that the discovery of diamonds in Brazil about 1720 was 
followed in 1721 by the export of 173,000 carats to the European markets; it is also reported 
that the first man who sent diamonds into the reign was Sebastiao Leme do Prado in 1725; 


yet, it is told they found no sale and the same happened to Bernardo da Fonseca Lobo in 
1727 (Jones, 1880: 252-253). 


A letter from Jacob de Castro Sarmento dated from 1731 reports — now in the domain of 
scientific literature — the occurrence of alluvial diamonds at Serro do Frio, near Arraial do 
Tijuco!4, specifically at the places named by the natives Caythe Merin and a small river 
called Milho Verde; he tells that people were digging for gold in the banks of the river and 
found crystals that they didn't value at first, until when one of the miners deemed them to 
be diamonds in 1728; he also mentions that it was found at that time a diamond of forty-five 
carats. Also, Murray (1839: 79) says that many curious bright stones were discovered by 


some miners when in search of gold, and they were used as counters for cards, and some 


Bhttps ://pt.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pedro, Pr%C3%ADncipe_do_Brasil#/media/Ficheiro:Bapt%C3%AAme_du_prince_de_Portugal_sous_le_no 
m de Pierre Ill, prince du_Br%C3%A9sil_- Biblioth?6C396A8que nationale de France.png 
Later named Diamantina in 1831. 
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being sent to Lisbon entail their real value was soon discovered. Pearson (1909) provides an 


extensive review on this subject. 


Jeffries (1751: 69-73) writes that about 1733-34, when he was staying in Lisbon, the 
production of Brazil was so high that the traders were very apprehensive of the Brazil mines 
producing an inexhaustible store, “judging from thence the world would scarcely think diamonds 
worth any consideration”, then adding that he was acquainted with a man who had been 
governor at Fort St. George whom was informed that the Brazil people had long carried on a 
secret trade with the India people at Goa for diamonds, a strategy to enhance the value of 


the stones since Indian diamonds were considered more valuable and out of suspicion. 


King Joao V, in a letter dated from 1730, instructed to be paid “the fifth” that was 
accountable to the crown, and a collection of references relative to the legal documents 


regulating administrative procedures in the period 1733-1764 can be found in Carrara (2005). 


It was alleged that the Brazil fleet of 1732 had brought to Lisbon 300,000 carats of diamonds 
worth five millions cruzados, while the fleet of 1733 had brought about the same quantity, 
“which is four times the amount that usually comes from India” (Boxer, 1962: 224); the same 
author writes that from 1740 to 1771 in Diamond District (Arraial do Tijuco) reported a total 
of 1,666,569 carats legally declared to the monopoly of the Portuguese crown operated on a 
contract basis! from which 704,209 referred to the period 1763-1771, and he also says that 
the official buyers were representatives of the leading London and Amsterdam merchant 
houses: from 1753 to 1755 the export contractors were Bristow, Ward & Co., who bought 
121,814 carats of diamonds valued at 1,188,348$425; from 1757 to 1760, John Gore and Josua 
Van Neck bought 115,659 carats valued at 1,067,198$850; from 1761 to 1771, the Dutchman 
Daniel Gildermeester, 925,589 carats valued at 8,144,165$537. Carrara (2005) presents a table 
concerning the monthly quantities relative to the entry of the diamonds into the vault of the 
intendant of the demarcation of diamonds in the period 1740-1753, and another table with 
the annual figures of diamonds delivered to Lisbon in the same period with a total of about 
453,420 carats. 


Rosas Junior (1954: viii) writes that diamonds were first discovered in 1727-1728, with the 
first stones of this kind being sent to the Pope; he adds that the production of diamonds 
between 1740-1771 was reckoned at 1,700,000 carats and concerning the period 1772-1818 
one had 1,354770 carats, thus a total of 3,054,770 carats along 78 years. Pereira da Silva 
(1877a: 207) says that from 1772 to 1806 the amount was more than seventy thousand 
octaves!ó, Yet, those are official numbers and the total of carats that was hidden and 
smuggled is obviously not known, but Oliveira Lima (1908: 747) tells that by the time the 
Portuguese court was in Brazil, it was known the English warships returning England took 


more diamonds from particulars than from the government. From London and Amsterdam 


= Alawon the contract of exploration of diamonds under the monopoly of the Portuguese crown “Ley do Contrato dos Diamantes do 
Brasil" was published on the 11" of August 1753. 
An octave weighs about 17.5 carats 
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the diamonds were distributed throughout the world, Turkey and Russia being apparently 
the principal purchasers towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


Also, one should not forget that almost all of those riches were brought into light by 
enslaved black hands: for instance, in the first semester of 1733 a total of 1,774 slaves were 
registered associated with extraction of diamonds, but in the second semester of the same 


year, also reflecting seasonality, the number jumped to 5,700 (Carrara, 2005). 


Notwithstanding, large diamonds found in Brazil were quite rare, and in the older 
Diamantina field, which had been worked continuously since 1728, a stone of an oitava was 
considered such a rarity, that in the days of slave labor it entailed that liberty was given to 
the finder (Derby, 1911) and also dothes and a pension; yet, stones of a weight of 50 to 100 
carats could be counted on the fingers. Concerning the shape, Andrada [e Silva] (1797, p. 25) 
said that the figure of the diamonds of Brazil varied, some being octahedral formed by the 
union of two tetrahedral pyramids, while others are almost round and some are oblong, 
those being found in the beds of rivers, their shape being derived by water erosion. Vandelli 
(1898: 281) wrote that the most frequent coloration of the diamonds in Brazil was a yellowish 


green derived from the presence of iron. 


However, there were strong setbacks to the Portuguese wealth in the second half of XVIII 


and then early XIX centuries. 


The first and most striking was the earthquake followed by tsunami that destroyed a major 
part of Lisbon and other regions of the southern realm in the 1* November 1755, which, 
besides the material destruction including the estimated loss of up to 50,000 lives, had also a 
major ideological and psychological impact since it was perceived as God wrath and 
punishment, comparable to the Biblical narrative of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and inspiring Voltaire writing his poem declining optimism: "Poéme sur le désastre 


de Lisbonne". 


a https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/c/ce/1755 Lisbon earthquakejpg 
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At the time, the wealthiest royal family and court in Europe were obliged seeing, from one 
day to another, that its power was about nothing. Some would say — and I subscribe — that 
after the defeat of the battle of Alcácer-Quibir (al Quasr al-kibr or the Battle of the Three 
Kings) in 1578 — previously mentioned in this essay, that lead to the loss of independence of 
Portugal for sixty years, yet recovered — this seismic event became a major wound in 


Portuguese "soul", thus affecting the strength and fate of Portuguese people for the future. 


Though, even with the huge amount of losses in the earthquake, including in the royal 
treasure (e.g. Goudar, 1756: 212) and the expenses done rebuilding Lisbon, when King José I 
died in 1777 the Marquis de Pombal reported that in the treasury existed at that time seventy 
eight millions of cruzados and a vast amount of diamonds in the king's cabinet, what is 
mentioned in a news item of The Public Advertiser from London, May 13, 1777, and also 
transcribed in Vidal (1877: 295). Yet, Pereira da Silva (1877a: 27) refers to that amount to be 
quite exaggerated and, by 1800, the national debt in Portugal exceeded already 80 million 


cruzados (idem: 63). 


The powerful military expansion which took place in France following the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1789 had disastrous consequences for Portugal and, as Spain became more 
and more a satellite of France, the situation along Portugal's frontiers became more perilous; 
also, French pirates, operating from Spanish ports, interfered with shipping in Portuguese 
waters and the consequences were catastrophic falling revenues and rising expenditure 
brought the threat of economic collapse (Buist, 1974: 383). And, by the end of eighteenth 
century, the Gazette of the United States and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser of April 16, 1798, tells 
in a news artide that the diamonds of the Queen of Portugal [Maria I] sent to England for 


sale to the value of £35,000 sterling, were at Amsterdam for sale. 


Rosas Jünior (1954: ix) adds that in 1801 the Portuguese crown took out a loan of 12 million 
florins with the companies Hope in the Netherlands and Baring in London, giving Brazil's 
diamonds as the main guarantee, what is restated by Damas (2009: 177), presumably more 
rigorously, as to be 13 million of florins in 1802 - in fact, 11,000,050 after deducing 
commissions and taxes — with a favorable agreement of the bankers after mortgaging the 
diamond production of Brazil and the income derived from the tobacco contract. That loan 
is a result of the episode named the War of the Oranges, between the alliance of Spain and 
France on one side, and Portugal on the other, where further negotiations led to the Treaty 
of Madrid signed on 29th September 1801 and, for Portugal, the price of peace included 
keeping her ports closed to British ships until a final settlement in Europe was negotiated, 
and the payment to France of a war levy of ten million cruzados, the equivalent of more than 
11 million guilders (Buist,1974: 384). 


The last shipment that from the captaincy of Minas went to Rio de Janeiro, and from there to 
Lisbon, took place in 1803 with a total of 84,238 carats, and boarded in two frigates of war, 
Minerva and Triton (Pereira da Silva, 1877a: 207) 
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Facing an eminent arrival of the French troops commanded by general Junot, the royal 
family and most of the nobility and others embarked for Brazil in November 1807, installing 
the government of Portugal in Brazil, and then at Rio de Janeiro, a concept that had been 
previously addressed since the 17" century as promoting a Catholic empire with 


headquarters in South America, but this was different: an escape. 


It is said that something between 10,000 and 15,000 people went with the royal family to 
Brazil, and most of them depended from the royal treasury to be paid — and so the deficit 
grew continuously and substantially — and the Portuguese crown obtained a loan from 
London of £600,000 sterling since 1809, what would become a parcel of a total debt of 
£2,000,000 sterling that Brazil would inherit as debt after declaring independence (Gomes, 
2014: 177). 


Figure 21 - The departure of the royal family of Portugal to Brazil (detail), attributed to Nicolas- 
Louis-Albert Delerive. National Coach Museum, Lisbon!? 
In the years 1809 and 1813, the prince regent Don João de Bragança ordered to be sent into 
London a total of 27,000 carats of trimmed diamonds, which already came from Lisbon's 
diamond cutting factory (Posser, 1941: 463). Writing about the 1820's, John Mawe (1823: 61) 
stated that Brazil may be said to furnish Europe with 25,000 or 30,000 carats of rough 
diamonds by year. 


Also, in October 1808, the prince regent Don Joào created the Banco (Bank) do Brazil to issue 
paper money to attend the necessities of a voracious court. Yet, the institution had to be 
declared bankrupt and then liquidated in 1829 (Gomes, 2014: 178), and was considered 
broken already in July 1821 (Gomes, 2015: 55). Thus, between 1808 and 1820 the royal family 


and most of the court stayed in Brazil. 


That was a terrible time for the Portuguese people in their country - a time of guerrilla, 
penury, robbery and death — as narrated for instance by Raul Brandão (1919) and sharply 
summarized, after Oliveira Martins, by Laurentino Gomes in his outstanding book “1808” 
(2014: 291-302): between 1807 and 1814, Portugal lost half a million inhabitants; a sixth of the 


population perished from starvation or on the battlefields or simply abandoned the country, 


1 https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Embarque da Fam%C3%aADlia Real para o Brasil - Nicolas-Louis- 
Albert Delerive, attrib. (Museu Nacional dos Coches).png 
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and never in its entire history had the country lost such a large number of inhabitants in 


such a short time. 


One could say that Portugal was punished by the “natural resources curse” (e.g. Frankel, 
2012), which is not a fetishist curse but an economics conceptual tool, in the case entailing 
several dimensions, despoiling Portugal but positive for others: Brazil developed 
substantially opening the way for independence; France enriched sponsoring her war 
initiatives; and England blossomed with the riches of a weakened country and the facilities 
of trading with the ports of Brazil now opened - the first decision enacted by the prince 


regent Don Joao when arriving at Salvador, Bahia, with a decree dated January 28, 1808. 


Notwithstanding, it is also said that the collapse of Napoleon’s power began with the 
successive defeats in the Peninsular Wars, and he left written in his memories concerning 
Don Joao VI: he was the only one who deceived me (Gomes, 2014: 321, apud Patrick Wilken). 
In 1821, King João VI and the royal family returned to Portugal. Brazil declared 
independence in 1822, which would be recognized by Portugal in 1825. King Joao VI died in 


the following year, poisoned. 


Yet, near the middle of XIX century Batchelor (1840: 31) still stated: “The Royal Family of 
Portugal, are immensely rich in Diamonds. Those in the treasury of the Brazils, are beyond doubt the 
most superb of any crown possessions, either in ancient or modern times. Several are estimated at 
some millions of pounds.”. Maybe if there wasn’t the diamonds treasure brought to Portugal by 
King Joao VI??, the civil war that happened in Portugal between 1828 and 1834 - opposing 
the brothers Don Miguel, absolutist, and D. Pedro, liberal - would not be propelled. 


The Braganza diamond 


Supposé d'abord que ce fameux diamant de Portugal, dont on a beaucoup parlé sans que 
personne ne l'ait jamais vu ou examiné, n'a été à la véritéet à ce qu'on prétend, qu'un 
topaze brûlée; 

Landsberg (1839: 99) 


Le Trésor portugais ala prétension de posséder le plus volumineux diamand connu. Il a été 
trouvé, dit-on, en 1741, au Brésil, dans un endroit appelé Cay de Merin, aupres de la petite 
rivière de Malhoverde. Il est gros comme un oeuf de poulle, et pèserait, suivant Mawe, 
1,680 carats; suivant M. Jerry, 1,730 carats; suivant M. Emmanuel, 1,880 carats. Il est 
oblong, d’une teinte jaune foncé, et on n'a jamais osé le tailler, dans la crainte qu'il ne put 
supporter le choc de la meule sansse briser. Dans son état actuel, et malgré sa couleur 
défectueuse, cette pierre fameuse, appeléla Braganza, vaudrait selon M. Turgan, en 
suivant lá régle des carrés employee pour aprecier le prix des diamants du commerce, la 
somme fabuleuse de 7 milliards et demi de francs. 

Viennot (1869: 150) 


(...) the mines of Brazil had already given birth, among other great stones, to the most 
bulky diamond in the world, popularly known as the "King of Portugal 's diamond". It was 
found in the Brazils ina placenamed Cay de Merin, near the little river Malhoverda, and 


2 https ://digitarq.arquivos.pt/details?id=4185980 
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weighs, so say Mr. Ferry, 1730 carats, or, following Mauwes, 1,680 carats. It must be as 
largeasa hens egg, slightly oblong, of a deep yellow colour. (...). 
Turgan (1873:148) 


The “Braganza diamond" remains an enigma for which — so I think — one may convey a 
suitable hypothesis of explanation and provide a proper answer to its fate, in what could be 
stated as logical inferences made upon evidence: an abduction procedure sensu Peirce, seen 
as a logic of discovery and remembering that abduction is an inference from a body of data 
to an explaining hypothesis (Burks, 1946), or a logic of guessing (Santaella, 2005), rooted in 
considering hypothesis as an argument resulting from a type of inference: an operation on 


data resulting in a cognition. 


In a scientific publication dated from the twenties of last century by Crider (1924: 187), one 
can read: The Braganza Diamond was found at a place called Cay-de-merin in Brazil. It is still in the 
rough and no one is allowed to see it, but it is said to weigh 1680 carats. It is owned by the King of 
Portugal and its value has been estimated at £224,000,000. Since Portugal was proclaimed a 
republic in 1910, the "King of Portugal" mention does not apply as if he were head of state, 
though the last king, Manuel II, was still alive in the exile at London at the date of this 
publication; he died, suspiciously, in 1932. But, even so, those citations shown above are 
exemplificative of the endurance and resilience of the Braganza diamond story in its 
ambiguity: resisting oblivion along more than two centuries although repeatedly 


discredited as being a white topaz, or previously a sapphire, and lately an aquamarine. 


A first remark should be made relative to the name of the stone: before being referred to as 
the Braganza diamond (in Portuguese: diamante Braganca) — a name taken from the last 
dynasty of the royal house of Portugal, anchored in the duchy of Bragança - the gemstone 
was previously known as the Great Diamond of [the King or the Queen of] Portugal or 
simply “The King of Portugal's". In 1881, one finds the following narrative: “The Braganza 
diamond is about as large as a hen’s egg and weighs 1680 carats. It was discovered in Brazil, in 1741, 
and is a very unsatisfactory piece of property, its alleged value being about $300,000,000. It belongs 
to Portugal, and is among the state jewels of that country. It has never been cut, but is still in the 
rough. It is said, that the reason the Government of Portugal refuses to allow it to be cut, is the 
disbelief in its genuineness as a diamond. There is an unpleasant suspicion that cutting might prove 
it to be nothing but a large white topaz." (Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., 1881: 13). 


Also, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, one can read Tagore (1879: 158): The 
Braganza — This stone was discovered in Brazil, in 1741, and weighed, in its rough state, 1680 carats. 
It is of the size of a hen’s egg, of deep yellow color and is reported to be valued at 58,35,00,000 Rupees. 
But doubts are entertained as to its being a Diamond, it being generally believed to be a white Topaz, 
and as the Portuguese Government, of whose Crown Jewels it forms a part, would not suffer it to be 


cut or even examined, there is very little chance of the doubts being cleared up. 
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Searching the site The Library of Congress — Chroniding America? since the earliest date 
available (1777), the first mention to the "Braganza diamond" appears in the Wood County 
Report, January 19, 1871. Yet, in the citation, in French, at the epigraph of this section, 
Viennot (1869: 150) states explicitly the stone named “La Braganza"; in 1881, in an 
encydopedia of events organized by dates, one reads: "1741. The Braganza, a diamond 
weighing 1680 carats, was found in Brazil and is now in the possession of the royal house of 
Portugal" (Newman, 1881: 241). 


As we will see, the case is well documented in its origins, though the diamond didn't bear 


yet that name. 


And, in fact, one can retrieve information from the Portuguese manuscripts located in the 
British Museum, concerning a report written and signed in February 2, 1741, relative to the 
large diamond of the King of Portugal — including a drawing of the stone — mentioning the 
weight of 1680 carats, or 6400 grains, and valuing 36 millions of pounds sterling (Figaniére, 
1853: 280); about the same is stated by Oliveira Lima (1903: 63-64), also telling that the 


diamond was found in 1741 at Minas Gerais, Brazil, and sent to Portugal. 


Going into public sources, in a news item that appeared in The Daily Gazetteer, January 23, 
1742, shown in Figure 22, it is reported that two days before, from London, it was said 
(updating orthography): They write from Lisbon, that the Great Diamond which the King expected 
by the Brasil Fleet is come safe to hand, and that it weighs above 17 ounces; but that some lapidaries 


to whom the King has shown it say it wants a certain degree of hardness. 


The Daily Gazetteer 


Satvkoary Janvany 33. 1742. 
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Figure 22 - The item news from The Daily Gazetteer, January 23, 1742, about the Great Diamond of 
the King of Portugal 
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About one week later, in the same newspaper, one can read (updating orthography): They 
have at Dublin a Model of the great Diamond which the King of Portugal has lately received from the 
Brasils. It is represented to be in the Shape of a Turky Egg, but much larger, and valued at 379166 
Moydores. But they write from Lisbon, that the more that Diamond is examined by the Connoisseurs, 


the more it suffers in its Valuation; insomuch that they are ready to give it out to be no Diamond, 


20 
https://chroniclingamerica.loc.gov/ 
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though they have not yet agreed by what Name to call it. Perhaps, say they, it will turn out at last to 
be but a White Saphire, which it resembles both in Hardness and Weight. 


They bave at Dublin a Model of the great Diamond 
which the King of Portugal has lately receiy'd from the 
Bralils. ‘Tis reprefented to ba m the Shape of a Turky 
Egg, but much larger, and valued at 379166 Moydorcs. 
But they write from Lisbon, that the more that Dia- 
mond is examin'd by the Connoificurs, the more it fuff-rs 
in its Valuation ; infomach thst they are ready to give ir 
out to be no Diamond, tho’ they have not yet agreed by 
what Name to call it. Perhaps, fay they, ie will cera 
out at laft to be but a White Saphire, which it refembles 

| both in Hardnefs and Weighr. 

Figure 23 - The item news from The Daily Gazetteer, February 1, 1742, about the Great Diamond of 
the King of Portugal 


Thus, one can conclude that as far as 1742: i) there was already a model of the diamond in 
Dublin; ii) from Lisbon — or so it is said — there were raised doubts about the true nature of 


the stone, being mentioned that it could be instead a white sapphire. 


Clarifying the geographic position and area of the region, Pereira da Silva (1877a: 274-5 ) 
refers to the demarcated “diamond district” forming an area of elliptical shape, whose 
greatest diameter from north to south comprised twelve leagues and the smallest from east 
to west seven leagues, with an area of about seventy and five square leagues. The next 
sketch shows the region named Tejuco or Tijuco, including the location of Milho Verde and 
Vila do Príncipe. 
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Figure 24 - The region of Tijuco or Diamond District and the approximate location of Milho Verde 
(detail from Mawe, 1812: 136) 


In a news item dated from July 1751 at Journal CEconomique (pp. 141-144) one can see, written 
in French, a report relative to the diamond, referring to a letter from London concerning the 
diamond mines of Brazil, mentioning Serro do Frio, Cay de Merin and the rivulet Milho Verde; 
referred to as a mémoire, one can see at pages 143-144 that it is said that Portugal's treasure 


has a diamond weighing 1680 carats, whose shape and dimensions are shown in a sketch. 
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Figure 25 - The news item in Journal CEconomique July 1751, p. 141-144 
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As we are going to make a point that the stone was indeed a large dark yellow diamond, one 
can conclude that since its earliest reports there was a strategy of ludribrium or disputed 
ambiguity concerning the diamond, presumably coming from the part of the Portuguese 
crown — what is understandable, because even if Portugal was at that time a wealthy and 
stable kingdom, was still a small realm in population and military resources, and dealing 
with the biggest diamond of the world by far, would always be dangerous then or in the 
future. One can look the next sentence — written in French old orthography — as illustrative 
of the uncertainty relative to the true nature of the stone, in the first years of the reign of 
Queen Maria I: "Le diamant du Roi de Portugal, le plus grand qu'on connoiffe trouvé dans le Bréfil, 
pefe douze onces & demie, ou 1680 karats, un écrivain Anglois a ofé l'eftimer 224 millions de livres 
fterlings, il y auroit bien à rabattre de cette valeur, fi, comme le foupconnent d'habiles Lapidaires, ce 
n'étoit qu'une topafe." (V Abbé Sauri, 1778: 216). Then, by 1778, the ludibrium strategy already 


stated it could be a topaz. 


Yet, the best description of the stone is the one given by Fonseca Benevides (1879: 149), who 
consulted directly the manuscript at the British Museum in 1878 and reproduced the 
drawing, mentioning that it was named the Great Diamond of Portugal, weighing 1680 
karats, with an oval figure and 11 cm of length by 5.3 cm?! of diameter and a value estimated 


at 36 million of pounds sterling. 
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Figure 26 — The sketch by Fonseca Benevides of the Great Diamond of Portugal (1878) 


The sketch done by Fonseca Benevides in 1878 must be considered significantly more 
reliable than the one previously shown in Journal CEconomique (Figure 25), because this last one, 
as stated in the text, originated from a letter sent from London, while Benevides made a 
direct copy of the drawing in the museum. Still, either Benevides or Bensaude were 
renowned scholars, members of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, the latter being a 
mineralogist and the former multidisciplinary, but with a main trajectory in mechanical 


engineering and history. 


One should also notice the remarks stated by Bensaude (1893: 181-83) — who tells he had 


copies of the manuscript — saying that it was during the reign of King Joao V that a peasant 


21 i " r " E " E ; ; 
Inthat book Fonseca Benevides makes a mistake, or a misprint, stating the diameter like0".53 what would make it 53 cm; but in 
another book he retrieves the subjectand corrects the figureto 0”.053 
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found a huge diamond which was presented to the governor who offered the man 400$000 
(four hundred thousand reis) relative to the law in force since December 24, 1734, yet the 
man decided else to offer the gemstone to the king in 1741. He says that in the manuscript is 
mentioned that it could be a white sapphire, by resemblance in the hardness and weight, in 
a noticeable similitude with the item news from The Daily Gazetteer, February 1, 1742, 


previously reported. 


Alfredo Bensaude also states two interesting things at the time he wrote: i) that, not knowing 
about the fate of the diamond, he could not obtain any other clue to darify this obscure 
matter, either in the National Library or in the d'Ajuda Library and in the Royal House; and, 


ii) that a diamond of 1680 carats, after cut, would be reduced to a stone of about 500 carats. 


Nonetheless, one could ask: so, isn’t there any additional strong evidence that the Braganza 


diamond existed? 


The next figure shows an engraving — dated from 1788 and authored by Gaspar Fróis 
Machado - of the Príncipe do Brazil (Prince of Brazil) D. José de Bragança, son of the Queen 


Maria I, and, at that time, heir of throne. 


And, on the ribbon — as if it were the center of gravity of the portrait — you can see the large 
stone set in an elaborated jewel. The prince also exhibits a heavily jeweled Cross of Christ in 
parallel to the diamond and concerning the papers he is holding, those are said to be relative 


to military architecture (Raggi and Degortes, 2018: 56). 
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Figure 27 — Príncipe do Brasil D. José de Bragança - engraving by Gaspar Fróis Machado, 1788. 
Biblioteca Nacional de Portugal? 


2 https://purl.pt/6892 
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That engraving of Prince José de Braganga deserves and even demands to be further 
commented. Borrowing terms from Linguistics, and in particular from pragmatics, the 


portrait can be classified, by analogy, as an iconic ostensive act of communication. 


One can remember that Relevance Theory - which is a cognitive psychological theory — 
daims that use of an ostensive stimulus may create precise and predictable expectations of 
relevance not raised by other stimuli (Wilson and Sperber, 2004) — relevance therein being 
defined in terms of cognitive, or contextual, effects and processing effort: other things being 
equal, the greater the cognitive effects and the smaller the processing effort, the greater the 
relevance (Wilson, 2019), while every ostensive act communicates a presumption of its own 


relevance. 


The use and exposure of the Braganza diamond as central in the portrait is, obviously, 
highly significant in terms of relevance. Notice, for instance, that the ermine doak of the 
prince extends over the globe, what can be interpreted conveying an attitude of either 


protection or domination — more probably, both. 


The portrait is dated from 1788 and the prince's father, king consort and Prince of Brazil 
Pedro III, had died two years before. Also, about 1783 was finished the fortress Príncipe da 
Beira in Brazil (at Rondónia) - whose name was an homage to Don José de Braganga before 
becoming Prince of Brazil — and that fortress with an outer wall with a height of 10 m. and a 
total length of 1 km was considered the major military Portuguese architecture initiative in 
Brazil, conceived to discourage Spanish pretensions relative to review border's definitions 


which were agreed in treaties either in 1750 and 1777. 


Then, by 1788, Queen Maria I, his mother — being the first undisputed queen regnant of 
Portugal - was psychologically fragile with the death of his husband two years before. 
However, the hard financial difficulties had not yet arisen. Thus one can say that Prince José 
is portrayed like "the man in the realm", and the exhibition of the diamond - by far the big 


diamond in the world at that time — asserts power and determination subsuming dominion. 


Yet, prince José de Bragança died unexpectedly that same year in September of smallpox, 
without issue, in what was interpreted as another manifestation of the "Braganza curse" 
(Opfell, 1989: 173, 175; Gomes, 2015: 117), a legend which is mentioned saying that King Joào 
IV, the first of the house of Braganza, once, walking in a street, was asked for alms by a 
mendicant friar and the king instead of responding to the request kicked the friar, whom 
then cast a spell saying something like: ^no firstborn of your house will reign'. There were 
exceptions — though few, and relative to kings who had either a short or tragic reign — but 
the history of the vast majority followed the legend. Obviously, one can always say that 
there was a high mortality rate in newborns and children at the time, but that was not the 


case with Prince José aged 27 years old. 
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It seems inevitable that in the court of Queen Maria I, nicknamed “The Pious”, the proximity 
of the dates of the portrait and death of the prince would bring a fetishist induction on the 


stone, associated with the Braganza curse. 


Also, the prince was a member of Freemasonry, what could be a keyword associated with 
the secrecy of the history of the diamond. Raul Brandao (1919: 91) says that the prince may 
have been murdered by agents linked to the interests of the Catholic Church, being afraid 
that he could resume the ideology and persecutory practices of the Marquis of Pombal. 


After the death of the prince, the French Revolution occurs in the following year (1789) and 
Queen Maria I became psychologically unstable until she was deemed mentally insane and 
incurable in 1792, and the new Principe do Brasil Don Joao, younger brother of Don José, 


became de facto prince regent, though he only adopted that title de jure in 1799. 


Returning to the diamond, I believe that nobody will refute the conformity between the 
drawing of Fonseca Benevides previously shown, and the shape of the stone portrayed 
embedded in the jewel at the center of the ribbon of Prince José, as depicted in Figure 28 — 
making the limits of the stone on the outer elliptic perimeter of the jewel; naturally, it would 


have been already a little trimmed and/or polished in the borders to conform to the frame. 
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Figure 28 — eae the sketch drawn by Fonseca Benevides (Figure 26) anm the Braganza 


diamond depicted in Figure 27 


Representing the diamond in an engraving allows for dissimulating the difficult issue of the 
deep yellow or brown color. The valuation of a deep yellow diamond would be ambivalent 


because that color was perceived in Europe as a defect. John Mawe (1823: 24) says, at the 
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time, that brilliants tinged dull green or brown are much depreciated by such colors, and 
also exemplifies the issue when visiting the treasure of diamonds in Brazil, and reporting: 
they showed me two large slabs of diamond, each a full inch on the superficies, and about the eighth of 
an inch in thickness, of a very bad brown color (Mawe, 1812: 140); and Murray (1839: 52) also 
clarifies this subject: “(...) brown diamonds have its value considerably decreased since when they 
are thus tinged, or yellow, it is called by the lapidary ‘off color’ and the value is thereby sometimes 
reduced from one-third to one-half. Still, Leonardos and Saldanha (1939) tell us about a rough 
diamond of 324 carats found in 1937 in Brazil, which was quite undervalued in the 


subsequent price, derived from its deep brown color. 


Retrieving a comment of Barbot (1858: 254-55) relative to the diamond, one has the following 
description in French: “Le plus volumineux est sans contredit, celui dit du Roi de Portugal. Nous 
ne pouvons en donner la figure, personne, à ce que nous croyons, ne l'ayant vu. (...). Ce diamant est 
d'une couleur jaune foncé, sa forme est celle d'un pois qui serait gros comme un oeuf de poule. Il est 


cependant un peu oblong et concave d'un coté. (...)". 


The mentions "dark yellow" (jaune foncé), "big as a chicken egg" (gros comme un oeuf de poule) 
and "slightly oblong and concave on one side" (un peu oblong et concave d'un coté) are quite 
illustrative: the outer elliptic perimeter of the jewel should be considered the limit of the 
stone, while the concave anomaly is sharp and should be related to what Wood (1809: 186) 
says, mentioning that the greatest diamond ever known is one belonging to the King of 
Portugal and that Magellan? had told him it was once of a larger size, but a piece was 
deaved or broken by the ignorant countryman who chanced to find the gem, and tried its 
hardness by a stroke of a large hammer upon an anvil. The same is stated by George 
Gregory (1821) concerning Mr. Magellan information, in the entry "Diamond" of A 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences". Also, one can find that sentence in French emphasizing the 
defects of the diamond: “(...) on assure que le diamant que possede aujourd'hui le Roi du 
Portugal, pese onze onces cing gros vingt-quatre grains; mais il est très-défectueux et d'une 


eau jaunátre." (Valmont-Bomare, 1800: 469). 


The Braganza diamond was recently claimed to be probably an aquamarine by Galopim de 
Carvalho (2006) — a hypothesis that had already been stated previously by Bruton (1986: 193) 
and Kendall (2001: 151) — since there is such a gem still present in the royal collections of the 
Ajuda Palace weighing 342 gr., which makes the weight identical to 1710 standard carats, 
one of the figures attributed to the weight of the diamond; but, obviously, that hypothesis 


has no grounds: neither the shape, nor the color or documented history are compatible. 


When considering the following sentence: The Braganza was without doubt the diamond that 


never was (Bruton, 1986: 193), I would say that Mr. Bruton got it quite wrong, and I take the 


23 
João Jacinto de Magalhães (1722-1790) a Portuguese from Aveiro presumed descendant of the navigator, and mentioned as “a 


Portuguese savantlivingin London" (Guerlac, 1961: 36-7), also known as Jean Hyacinthe de Magellan, was previously a scholar at 
University of Coimbra with scientific contributions considered invaluable, for instance Sur la Nouvelle Théorie du Feu Elementaire [...], in 
1780. 


4 nttps ://books.google.tl/books ?idzj8NDAQAAMAAJ&printsec-frontcover&source-gbs ge summary r&cad=0tv=onepage&q=1680%20c 
arats&f-false 
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opportunity to remember another interesting sentence on this subject (Paxton, 1856: 17): 
“The Portuguese have spread a report that their great Diamond is as large as a hen 's egg, and this is 
believed by many. The English en revanche have published statements that the Portuguese stone is 


only a topaz”. 


Figure 29 - The aquamarine in the collections of the Ajuda Palace 


Svisero et al. (2017) had already mentioned that the Braganza stone should be a diamond - 
and not a topaz or an aquamarine — based on geological arguments concerning the region of 
origin. About the same was stated almost a century before by Leonardos and Saldanha 
(1939), saying that the stone was dark yellow and in the region where it was found there was 
no notice of yellow topazes, then concluding that the finding in recent years of a large 
number of large diamonds in the region most of them brown in color, strengthened the 


opinion that the Braganza was in fact a legitimate diamond. 


Also, Latouche (1875: 71) telling about his travels in Portugal, and mentioning the Braganza, 
writes that he never saw it, but that a person who had the opportunity of examining it 
dosely, told him it was as large as a hen's egg and was badly cut, having but few facets; 


then, he adds that his informant had no doubt that it was a true diamond. 


Still there is another difficulty, which Streeter (1882: 43) elucidates in the following 
statement relative to the Braganza diamond: "It is obvious that two stories, relating to two 
distinct gems have got mixed up together by careless writers, copying from each other, each repeating 
or adding to the errors made by his predecessors, and all carefully avoiding the trouble involved in the 
consultation of the original authorities." I would say that it is not two stories but even more, 


what will be addressed in the next section of this paper. 


Firstly, we should notice that large diamonds in Brazil must be considered rare, as Burton 
(1869: 135) stated: a thousand octaves hardly produce a single gem of one octave (about 


seventeen and a half carats). 
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The confusion with other stones: the Abaeté diamond or Regent of Portugal; the Portugal 


diamond; the Portuguese Diamond 


Concerning the widespread confusion, for instance Murray (1839: 53-55) wrote that: The 
largest diamond in the world is the Abaité, so called from the locality were it was found about 75 
years ago; it is about the size of an ostrich egg, its weight is estimated at 1680 carats, and assumed 
value, according to Rome de L'Isle, three hundred millions sterling. Three Brazilians, An. de Sousa, 
Jose Felix Gomes, and Th. de Sousa, were sentenced to perpetual banishment in that part of Minas 
Geraes, then in the possession of the Indians, where it was found. An excessive drought had laid dry 
the river Abaité, and here, while working for gold, they discovered the diamond. It was dispatched to 
Lisbon, and a frigate returned with a pardon. It remains still uncut, but Don John VI. had a hole 


drilled through it, and it was suspended to his neck on gala days. 
There are several mistakes in that statement above. 


We know already, from what was reported, that the Braganza diamond was found in 1741 at 
Milho Verde rivulet by a peasant; the Abaeté river is also located in the Diamond District 
but is a different rivulet and, in fact, it was found there a large rough diamond mentioned 
repeatedly as weighing seven octaves of an ounce troy or ca. 135 carats (in other versions 138 
cts concerning the difference in carats, and also 144 cts), which is well documented and is not 
the Braganza. The main source of the confusion seems to be John Mawe, since — as he claims 
- was the first foreigner allowed to visit the mines and the treasury of diamonds, then 


writing and publishing several books on the subject. 
The Regent of Portugal or Abaeté diamond 


Le diamant du roi de Portugal provenant des mines près de Rio-Plata, pèse 138 1⁄4 
carats et fut trouvé en 1775. 


Mandeville and Sotto (1862: 18) 


One can retrieve a report published in the late XIX century (Veiga, 1897: 41-44) of the Archivo 
Publico Mineiro relative to a diamond found in the headwaters of river Abaeté, described as a 
stone weighting 7 3⁄4 octaves, thus ca. 135 ct. — also mentioned as having 138 1⁄2 ct. concerning 
the difference in carats weight from standard carats to Brazilian carats at the time? — 
delivered to the crown treasury by a military company which found it, from what, by the 
order of Queen Maria I, they were rewarded: a set of 43 men received a total amount of 
10,400$000 (ten million and four hundred thousand reis) distributed according the ranking, 
which included the payment for the freedom of 14 black slave men and rewarding four 
black free man, each 200$000 (two hundred thousand reis). 


That report is signed on the 6" of July 1797 in Palace of Queluz, Portugal, and presumably 


that diamond would have been found ca. 1795. The commander of the company is named 


25 From the inventories of the crown jewels of Portugal one can see the report of a rough diamond weighing 27.7 grams, 
what would become 138 % standard carats, each carat being 0.2 grams. 
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therein Manoel d’ Assumpção Ferras Sarmento and the names of all men are listed. We can't 
find any of the names mentioned by Murray, also mentioned by Burton (1869: 153): Three 
men, named Antonio de Sousa, Jose Felix Gomez, and Thomas de Sousa, having been found guilty of 
high crimes, were banished into the interior (...) they by hazard made some trials in the river Abaite, 
at a time when the waters were so low, in consequence of a long season of drought, that a part of its 
bed was left exposed. Here, while searching and washing for gold, they had the good fortune to find a 
diamond nearly an ounce in weight (...). This story may apply to another diamond, maybe the 
Portugal diamond that will be mentioned later, but not to the one “nearly an ounce in 
weight”. 

Also, in the court decision that determined the sharing of D. Joao VI treasure of jewels and 
diamonds, signed on the May 11, 1827, separating what were considered crown jewels from 
private commodities, that rough diamond of 135 carats as well as another smaller (35 carats) 
are mentioned as the diamonds found by Manoel d' Assumpção in the river Abayté, when 


he (and his men) were looking for gold in the Sertäo do Rio de S. Francisco (Posser, 1941: 
464). 


That diamond was later named "the great diamond of the crown of Portugal" (Lima, 1843: 
243; Valladares and Valladares, 1868: 119). Also, Pereira and Rodrigues (1912: 149) mention 
the "Regente" as the name of the great diamond of the Portuguese crown. Still, Burton (1869: 
153) calling it the Abaété brilliant, says that Mr. Buril named it "O Regente", and that the 
diamond is nearly an ounce in weight then equating 576 grains - 144 caratsand also telling 
that Don Joào used to wear that stone on great occasions attached to a collar. One of the 
crown jewels of Portugal stolen in the quite suspicious robbery of The Hague Museum in 
2002, was a rough diamond with 135 ct - thus the Regente de Portugal (or Abaeté diamond), 


shown in Figure 28, below. 


Figure 30 - The two rough diamonds mentioned in the court decision as found by Manoel d' 
Assumpção in the river Abayté; at the right the diamond of 135 carats 


Also, in the portrait of nomination of Joao VI as king of the United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Brazil and the Algarves, by Jean-Baptiste Debret (1817), below the Golden Fleece one can see 


a star encirding a yellowish stone: presumably the diamond Regente de Portugal. 
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Figure 31 - King João VI (detail) by Deb 
Manutchehr-Danai (2009: 723) states the following: Regent of Portugal Diamond, a Brazilian 
gem diamond found in about 1775, which was cut into a circular brilliant of 215 cts, thought to be a 


topaz. That entry should be reviewed, the date is correct but the weight is 135 carats and was 


a rough legitimate diamond. 


The Portugal diamond 


Or, il y avait au cabinet d'histoire naturelle de Lisbonne un simulacre du fam eux 
diamant du Portugal, taillé em demi-cone com me lui, et presentant la même forme 
spherique et conique que le diamant. 


Laura Junot [d’Abrantes] (1837: 519) 


When looking for clues concerning the fate of the Braganza diamond, Benevides (1908: 106) 
comments that Laura Junot - also known as duchess of Abrantes wife of Jean-Andoche Junot 
one of the generals of Napoleon who invaded Portugal in 1807 and previously had been 
there diplomatic representative, refers to the famous diamond of Portugal in her memories, 
concerning a letter from his husband remembering that there was an imitation of crystal 


with the same dimensions and shape at the Natural History Museum in Lisbon. 


ze https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1b/Jean-Baptiste Debret - Retrato de Dom Jo%C3%A30 VI. %28MNBAY29 jpg 
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But Benevides was mistaken and that was another diamond, as in fact one can read from 
Junot (1837: 484):?7 (...) you may remember to have seen in the cabinet of Natural History at Lisbon, 
the exact imitation of the famous Portugal diamond, which, but for one discolored speck, would be the 
finest jewel in the world.; and also, in the original language, as written by Laura (idem: 519), 
following the citation opening this section: Dessus était une petite inscription portant le nombre 
de karats qu'il pèse, et une autre placée à l'endroit du crapaud. (...); il était gros comme un abricot. 
Comme le diamant du Portugal avait une renommée universelle, je crus qu'il serait amusant pour 


quelques personnes savantes d'examiner son portrait, ou plutót sa statue. 


So, we see that Laura Junot, from the sentence above preceded by the citation mentioned, 
says that the model of the diamond was as large as an apricot, had the same spherical and 
conical shape as the diamond. But, for sure, the size and dimensions of an "apricot" is not 
compatible with the size of the Braganza diamond, neither the spherical-conical shape 
mentioned. Yet, one can find what seems to be a compatible stone in a portrait of Princess of 
Brazil Maria Francisca Benedicta, the wife (and aunt), and then widow, of Prince José de 


Braganga and sister of Queen Maria I. 


Figure 32 - Princess of Brazil Maria Francisca Benedita, last quarter of 18 century, unknown author? 


27 
Here translated from French. 


a https://pt.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ficheiro:Retrato de D. Maria_Francisca_Benedita, Princesa do Brasil.png 
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The portrait is not dated and the author is unknown, but we can guess it should be finished 
ca. 1785-88, because there are reports relative to the deliverance of the sapphire jewels dated 
from 1784 and the princess widowed in 1788. The princess is using high ranking jewels, 
namely the six "Pellegrina"-type pearls which were used frequently by his sister, Queen 
Maria I. 


The heart-shaped stone in her stomacher could be called an “apricot”, including the typical 
vertical groove, as we will see amplified. One can think that when Laura Junot mentioned 
the name of the fruit (apricot) for similitude, she was not meaning just the size, but also the 
particularity that the fruit shows typically a vertical groove and maybe the color too. It 
seems that there is no doubt that they (the couple Junot) had seen the diamond itself and not 
only the model, otherwise one could not understand the mention of a “discolored speck”, 


which would not apply to the model but to the stone itself. 


Making the interpupillary distance of the Princess as 65 mm (e.g. Dodgson, 2004) and 
measuring the dimensions of the stone proportionally and also using the Sancy diamond as 
a model — since it is also a pear-shaped diamond - I reckoned the volume shape factor and 
used the same specific gravity (see Pole, 1861 :11) then estimating the weight of the gem of 
the princess to be ca. 90.5 ct. Paxton (1856: 16) refers to a stone which seems compatible, 
saying that: “the sixth diamond of note belongs to the King of Portugal. It weighs ninety-three and 


three-quarters carats. It is aboutan inch and a quarter long, by an inch in width and in thickness.” 


In Figure 33 is depicted, both an enlargement of the gem of the stomacher of Princess of 
Brazil rotated 180°, and a jewel that still exists in the royal collections of Portugal, named a 
"grande brilhante torrado" (dark yellow brilliant) by Rosas Junior (1954: 15) with a weight of 
almost 32 carats, which could be the remnant of the Portugal diamond after trimming. Rosas 
Junior also tells that the brooch is a Portuguese work of the first half of XVIII century, but I 
believe that is a mistake or misprint and it should be else the first half of XIX century, since 


the "Lapidário do Areeiro" just began working in 1801. 


Figure 33 - Comparing the diamond of Princess Maria Benedita with the ^ grande brilhante torrado", 
here named Portugal diamond 


Compatibly, Mawe (1823: 46) referred to a diamond from Brazil weighing above 90 carats, 
which, when formed into brilliant weighed nearly 32 ct. It seems that there is an anomaly, 


like a small concavity in the lower perimeter which seems to persist after trimming. The 
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“dark yellow brilliant” is not mentioned either in the inventory of the jewels of King Joao VI 
or in the court decision signed on the May 11, 1827, but appears in the inventory of the 
jewels after the declaration of the republic, 1910. 


Concerning the difference in color, there are situations of refraction where the yellow turns 


bluish, or the artist masks the situation with some “good will". 


The following portrait shows Queen Maria I after arriving in Brazil, depicted as Queen of 
Portugal. The queen is wearing a stomacher of rubies and pearls - to rubies being ascribed 
the meaning of divine power and love, dignity and royalty (Jones, 1880: 92) - and also strong 
monetary valuation, as Murray (1839: 36) comments that when a ruby amounted to three or 
four carats it was more valuable than a diamond of the same weight. Yet, the queen would 
be about 74 years old at that time (1808) and is possible that the portrait is more allegoric 
than figurative — for instance the crown is different, with a vertical enhancement of the arcs 
that appears anticipating the future imperial crown used by Emperor Pedro I. But, in the 


scepter, there is a stone that could be the Portugal diamond. 


Figure 34 - Queen Maria I of Portugal, 1808, by José Leandro de Carvalho”, Brazil 


There are news reporting about a Portuguese scepter with diamond(s), when King Carlos I 
pawned the crown jewels in London: for instance, the Minneapolis Journal, September 3, 


1902, says that the jewels pawned included the diamond encrusted scepter valued at 


T https://pt.wiki pedia.org/wiki/Maria | de Portugaltt/media/Ficheiro:D.Mara.ll - A Pia.png 
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$5,000,000, and that the gems embedded in the royal crown are said to be taken out and 
paste substituted, what is also stated in The Washington Times, September 3, 1903. 


In the following portrait of King Joao VI, the scepter contains a trimmed diamond. 


Figure 35 - King Joao VI of Portugal, unknown painter, (attrib.) ca. 1818°° 


Yet, it seems there is no doubt that the last queen of Portugal, Amélie d'Orleans e Braganga, 
is using the yellow diamond at her lap in the following portrait, dated from late XIX or early 


XX century, and authored by Camacho. 


Figure 36 - Queen Amélie d'Orleans e Bragança, late XIX or early XX century, by Camacho 
30 https://cdn.britannica.com/02/160402-050-487CA367/John-VI.jpg 
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The Portuguese Diamond 


I wrote a text on that stone (Casquilho, 2020), that I will not repeat here, except to emphasize 
some particulars: it is a diamond of ca. 127 carats whose name was given by Harry Winston, 
with a kind of emerald cut that belongs to the National Gems Collection in Washington; that 
diamond is not documented too in the inventories of the crown jewels, but there is no doubt 
that it belonged to King José I of Portugal in the eighteenth century. It is not the Braganza 
diamond, though I had raised that possibility in the text, derived from the ambiguity of 
sources and news, not yet clarified to me at that time; previously, the diamond was known 
as the Great Brazilian Diamond mentioned by Manutchehr-Danai (2009: 400) and also by 
Svisero et al (2017). In fact, by Manutchehr-Danai (2009: 106) writes: Braganza Diamond; the 
rough diamond of 144 cts, found in 1791, in Brazil. Also called Portugal Diamond. — which is not 
correct: that diamond of 144 cts is the Regent of Portugal and the Portugal diamond, as 


named in this paper, is the one addressed by Laura Junot. 
On the fate of the Braganza diamond 


Abduction is the process of forming an explanatory hypothesis. It is the only logical 
operation which introduces amy new idea; for induction does nothing but determine a 
value, and deduction merely evolves the necessary consequences of a pure hypothesis. 


Charles Sanders Peirce (1903: CP 5.171) apud Burks (1946) 


It is the general opinion that the Braganza diamond went to Brazil with the royal family in 
1807 (Bensaude, 1893: 183; Benevides, 1908: 107; Brandao, 1919: 432) as well as all the other 
relevant jewels and large diamonds. I could not find any iconic evidence in subsequent 
portraits of the Braganza sovereigns, except maybe one case which is not clear and I will 


omit by now. 


The most informative description of the diamond is the one attributed to Mr. Magellan (Joào 
Jacinto de Magalhäes) a reputed Portuguese scholar of University of Coimbra and then 
living abroad?!: he is mentioned as describing this diamond resembling a darkish yellow 
pebble, rather oblong and concave on one side with a fragment broken off from it. One can 
see from a news item below that Mr. Magellan is considered an authority on the subject, and 
Murray (1839: 58) also refers to him about the Orloff, another famous diamond that would 


become part of the crown jewels of Russia. 


Murray tells us, on the authority of 
a Mr. Magellan, that “a fraginent was 
broken off from it by the ignorance of | 
the person who found it, having 
į Strack dt a blow with a hammer." 
Figure 37 - The Middleburry Register and Addison County Journal, January 19, 1883 


xs Fellow of the Royal Society, Correspondent Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. (see Magellan, 1780:497). 
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Yet, the secrecy policy on the Braganza diamond will be pending a longtime, Dieulafait 
(1874: 94) writing about: No one is allowed to behold this diamond, which is still in the rough. And 
since the question of its nature is not tested, it may be presumed that the test is withheld for good 
reasons. However, I have the opposite opinion of the mainstream: the diamond could not be 
seen because it was a legitimate diamond — the biggest diamond known in the world until 
the Cullinan was found (1905) — though of dark yellow color, what was considered 
defective, and the Portuguese authorities dwelt in the ambiguity of a white topaz, since this 


uncertainty could prove useful in the future. 


But, what is dear is that in the inventory of the legacy of King Joào VI and in the court 
decision signed on the May 11, 1827, there is no mention to any specific and singular 


diamond(s), except those that are depicted in Figure 30. 


Presumably, the Braganza diamond remained in Brazil when King Joào VI returned to 
Portugal in 1821, embarking in Rio de Janeiro the 25 of April and disembarking at Lisbon on 
the 4* of July. The return of the king to Portugal was a strong demand of the parliament 


("Cortes"), following a Liberal Revolution in 1820 that occurred at Oporto. 


And, by a decree dated March 21, 1821, about one month before leaving, and concerning 
Banco do Brazil, King Joào VI determined that it would be considered national debt what 
the bank had advanced to the government, and to restore the moral strength that the 
establishment was lacking, the king ordered to deliver all the cut diamonds deposited in the 
treasury, and those existing rough and collected subsequently that do not were needed to 
feed the work of the factory, and just well as many precious stones and jewels of gold and 
silver which are considered expendable to the decorum and use of the crown, allowing to 
the bank to dispose of these objects, and to discount their product in the government 
account (Pereira da Silva, 1877b: 281). 


Yet, Oliveira Lima (1908: 757) says that in 1821, when the court returned to Portugal, agents 
withdrew unexpectedly from the Bank and without the slightest precaution, important sums 
deposited and even diamonds from crown which served as collateral for loans made; but he 
also adds that the diamonds from the monopoly were delivered to the Bank and also crown 


jewels by instruction of the king (idem: 1130). 


So, it seems that some Portuguese crown jewels remained in Brazil, though not publicly 
disdosed. Then we also read that the Portuguese parliament "Cortes" reserved the faculty of 
resolving later the question of the legality concerning being given to the bank the diamonds 


from the treasury and the crown jewels (Pereira da Silva, 1877b: 320). 


Don Pedro d' Alcántara Braganga, son of King Joào VI, stayed in Brazil as regent when his 
father left, and, on the 7^ September 1822, dedared the colony independent, thus becoming 
Emperor of Brazil Pedro I crowned on December 15, 1822, in the royal chapel of the palace in 


Rio de Janeiro. 
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Figure 38 — Coronation of Pedro I, Emperor of Brazil, by Jean Baptiste Debret, 1828, Palácio Itamaraty 


32 
The first flag, representative of the independence of Brazil, that was in force until December 
1*, 1822, is shown in Figure 39. And I wonder if the "gold colored rhomboidal quadrilateral" 
— using the expression of the decree of September 18 signed by José Bonifácio de Andrada e 
Silva?, minister of Don Pedro, an internationally renowned mineralogist and prominent 
member of Freemasonry — would be a subtle icon of the Braganza diamond; the flag was 
replaced in December but only relative to the substitution of the royal crown by the imperial 
one; and later, in the republic, the monarchic symbols were removed, yet the diamond is still 
there. It is said that the yellow color represents the Habsburg house of empress Leopoldina, 


but the fact is that a yellow diamond still applies. 


Figure 39 - The first flag of independent Brazil™ 


Portugal would just recognize the independence in 1825, in exchange of Brazil taking over a 
substantial loan of 1,5 million pounds borrowed in London. That loan was, in fact, paid by 
Brazil, finishing in 1852, after an interruption in the period 1828-34, relative to the reigning 
of the absolutist King Miguel I in Portugal then defeated by the troops of his brother Pedro, 


34 http://acervo.mp.usp.br/Storage/Es pacoDomestico/MPACERVO_ICONO//1-00233-0000-0000-01 880x0.jpg 
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also king of Portugal Pedro IV in the brief period 10 March 1826 to 2 May 1826, before 
abdicating to his daughter Maria da Gloria, then Queen Maria II of Portugal. 


There are news of a loan made to the Empire of Brazil of the amount £3,000,000 with funds 
obtained in Europe concerning a contract signed on the 7 September 1824 kept in the Bank of 
England, and then approved by a decree dated from 30 December 1824; a further contract on 
the subject was done 12 January 2025 and therein stated: (...) and as many other securities as 
the said Nathan Mayer Rotschild deems fit, for the purpose of bringing the said loan of £2,000,000 to 
full effect. [...]. In the event that diamonds or products are sent for payment of dividends instead of 
currency, Nathan Mayer Rotschild will receive the customary commission on the sale of such 
diamonds or products (Carreira, 1889: 104-106). If those contracts were effectively established, 


the Braganza diamond was used as a security to that loan? 


By June 07, 1851, in The New York Herald we see an item news relative to The Great 
Exhibition — mentioning that it was retrieved from news published in the London Observer, 
May 17 - and one can see that in the exhibition were shown crystal imitations of all the 
largest diamonds in the world, then reading: The largest and most valuable of these is the ugliest 
and most uninviting in its appearance; it is one of the Portuguese crown jewels, and from its 
astounding value, which is set down at £5,611,000, it has never been entrusted to any diamond 
merchant to cut or polish. In size it resembles a large turkey egg, with a piece notched out of the side; 
it is semi-transparent on the surface, and weighs 1,680 carats. 
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Figure 40 - Item news in The New York Herald of June 07, 1851 
Still, Rambosson (1870: 96), two decades later, says that the famous diamond of the King of 
Portugal is kept so that no one can see it, previously rough and that it would have been cut. 
And, in fact, the diamond seems to have returned to Portugal already trimmed, following an 
item news depicted in Figure 41, there being mentioned a weight cut of 867 carats and 


stating explicitly “now among the Portuguese crown jewels”, as if before it wasn't: 


The now among 
the Por se crown jewels, weighed 
1680 carats uncut. Tt was reduced to 


867 by cutting. The same figures for 
the Koh-i-noor are 705 and 106. 


Figure 41 - The Londonderry Sifter, (South Londonderry) October 02, 1890 


And, 5 years later one has an elucidative due: (...) The diamond, it was said, weighed in the 


rough 1680 carats. The loss in cutting generally comes to one-half or a little less than two-thirds. This 
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would make the gem weigh about 560 carats when cut. (...) What became of it is not known. It is 


probably now famous after successive cuttings and various owners, and under a name which has no 


association with the original finder. 


Figure 42 - Los Angeles Herald, March 15, 1895 


The King of Portugal Owns the Most 
! Valuable Stone | 


Histories of Some Notable Gems Which Are 
Outahone by the Latest Products 
of the Mines 


WAKE 
an 


\ A royal gift has lately come to the Pope 
of Rome. It is a diamond the like of | 
‘which has never been seen in the whole 
world, unless the story of the Braganza | 
diamond was true. The diamond, it was 
raid, weighed in the rough 1680 carats. 
The loss in cutting generally comes to 
one-half or a little less than two-thirds. 
This would make the gem welgh about 560 
carats when cut. The stone was said by 
Rome's Delisle to be worth 8,000,000 

unds sterling, or $15,000,000, What be- 
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From the investigations made by Fonseca Benevides and Alfredo Bensaude previously 


mentioned in this text, they could not find clues on the destiny of the diamond in the end of 


XIX century — and we should also remember that they were renowned scholars, members of 


the Academy of Sciences — so one can say that the fate of the diamond was a closely guarded 


secret. However, there was international news on the subject, like the previous ones and a 
news item in the River Press, October 22, 1902, stating that King Carlos I of Portugal has 


pawned the crown jewels, including Dom Pedro IV’s scepter — probably the one represented 


with King Joao VI in Figure 35 — valued at millions of dollars, and the Braganza diamond. 


TROUBLES OF A KING. 


to 
Have Pawned Mis Crown. 


Hard pressed by debt, King Carlos L 


Lof l'ectugul it is nllezed by the press 


: Of Lisbon, has pawned the crown jew- 


Figure 43 - Item news in The River Press October 22, 1902 
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eis. Included in he jewels hypotbe 
ated are the seepter of 

AV. valued nt millions of dollars, and 
the Braganza dimond, said to be the 
largest In the werkd. 

No expert has ever been ailewed to 
examine this diamond, and this fact 
has given rise to the report that it was 
net genuine. Perhaps the truth or fal- 
sity of the report may be settled If the 
facts about the puwning prove true, 
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King Carlos I, and his firstborn heir of the throne Prince Royal Luis Filipe de Bragança, were 
assassinated in 1908, a kind of a conspiracy involving republicans and the "Carbonária". The 
main objective of the regicide was to promote republican ideals, but the pledging of the 


crown jewels was also mentioned as a reason for indignation. 


Yet, immediately after the II World War one can read, from Richard M. Pearl (1948: 156): The 
enormous stone known as the Braganza diamond, which is among the treasures of Portugal, is 
believed to be topaz, but for a long time no one competent to form an opinion on it has been allowed to 


examine this 1,680-carat gem. 


Still, in the seventies of last century, one finds the following narrative, illustrative of the 


resilience of the story of the stone with its ambiguities: 


The second biggest stone ever found would have been the Braganza, or King of Portugal, if its weight 
of 1,680 carats in the rough, or even its existence, could be proved. A stone called by this name 
existed, and its finding was reported by John Mawe in his book Travels in Brazil (1812), but may 
have been a pale topaz. Where it is now is not known. In a subsequent book, Mawe gave its weight as 
144 carats. (Bruton, 1978: 448) 


Concerning this last utterance, we already saw that the figure "144 carats" was one of those 
referring to the weight attributed to the Regent of Portugal (or Abaité) diamond — also said 
to have 135 or 138 1⁄4 cts, concerning the difference in carat(s) and grain(s) in different parts 


of the world and epochs, before standardization. 


Now, one can ask: so, what happened? Is the Braganza diamond still hidden somewhere? 
Was it totally shattered into small stones? Isn't there a significant remnant of the diamond to 


be noticed? 


Concerning the last question my opinion is affirmative: there is a suitable and prone 
candidate to say that today the most relevant part of the Great Diamond of Portugal is 
hidden in public exhibition: which is the Golden Jubilee diamond that stands among the 
crown jewels of Thailand since about 1997: a dark yellow/brown diamond weighing 545.67 
carats after cutting — confirming the educated guess made by Alfredo Bensaude previously 
mentioned in this paper (page 32) — being still today the largest faceted diamond in the 


world. 


I know that the official story (e.g. Vleeschdrager, 1998: 29-30; Dennis, 1999: 51-52) tells that 
the "Unnamed Brown diamond" weighing in rough 755.5 carats was found in the Premier 
Mine, South Africa, about 1985/86. However, I also know that when writing the paper on the 
Portuguese Diamond, I have shown that this diamond had belonged to King José I of 
Portugal in the eighteenth century and yet, the official statement provided by Black, Starr & 
Frost was that it was found in the Premier Mine in 1910 or 1912 (Casquilho, 2020). Therefore, 


I can't avoid making a parallel. 


I believe that truth is tougher than diamonds, implying that while stories and documents 


can be falsified, logic cannot. Firstly, the dimensions of the Golden Jubilee diamond as stated 
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in “rough” seem compatible with the measurements made by Fonseca Benevides; secondly, 
there is something that I would call a radical - remembering that radical comes from radix 
meaning root — symptom: before being delivered to the King of Thailand, the diamond was 
blessed by Pope John Paul II, the Supreme Buddhist Patriarch, and by Thailand’s Supreme 


Imam*. 


Why would a newly discovered stone — a virgin Unnamed Brown - need a blessing from the 


Pope when it was to be delivered to a Buddhist King? 


It doesn't make any sense, except if that was supposed to lift some strongly negative fetishist 
injunction, like the Braganza curse. Also, one could remember that the sovereigns of the 
Braganza house had received the title of Rex Fidelissimus?? since King Joào V in 1748, from 
Pope Benedictus XIV. As the Braganza was previously known as the Great Diamond of [the 
King/Oueen of] Portugal, that would make advisable such a blessing — or exorcism? — for 
those susceptible to superstitious inductions. In other words, that applies logically to a 


historic gem with a suspected doomed story and not to a new one recently discovered. 


Also, when the gift of the gem to the king was announced to the people of Thailand, it was 
mentioned like a large golden topaz, not a diamond. What a coincidence: do you remember 


the citation from Landsberg in page 26 of this text mentioning "un topaze brulée"? 


Still, besides the Golden Jubilee diamond proposed as a probable and suitable candidate, 
and considering the original weight of 1680 carats of the stone, other yellow-brown gems 
should also have been produced and be somewhere; as reported previously, Mawe had 
already mentioned two slabs each of an inch square, of a very bad brown color and Pearson 
(1909) says they were part of the same stone...; maybe even the Portugal diamond is another 


remnant, although I have proposed a different due on that subject. 


Figure 44 — The Golden Jubilee diamond?” 


35 https://en.israelidiamond.co.il/wikidiamond/famous -diamonds/golden-jubilee-diamond/ 
36 Majestade Fidelíssima in Portuguese - Most Faithful Majesty in English. 


si https://www.langantiques.com/university/golden-jubilee/ 
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Epilogue 


O enygma será provavelmente resolvido por pessoa que, por gosto ou por officio, folheie nos 
nossos archivos os documentos referentes aos reinados de D. João V a D. João VI, e ser-me- 
hia agradavel se esta incompleta notícia despertasse o desejo de resolvel-o. 


Alfredo Bensaude (1893: 183) 


Finishing this text, based on iconographic evidence and many testimonials reported in texts 


and news, I would like to emphasize some notes. 


The Braganza diamond — or, as I prefer to name it, the Great Diamond of Portugal — was a 
legitimate diamond of a dark-yellow brownish color, oblong, with about 1680 carats and a 
chipped piece removed, containing several defects, flaws and inclusions. The diamond was 
set in a jewel, as depicted in Figures 27 and 28. It was found in 1741 at the Milho Verde 
rivulet by a peasant and offered to King Joao V, then arriving at Lisbon in 1742 like 
mentioned in the news. Since the beginning, in the first reports, the Portuguese crown and 
authorities raised public doubts on being a diamond, saying it could be else a white 


sapphire, in a strategy that I named ludibrium: a kind of uncertainty meaning game. 


The ludibrium strategy — a defensive one concerning the risk of dealing with the largest 
diamond in the world detained by a small kingdom - had two main dimensions: a) the 
nature of the stone: diamond vs. not-diamond (sapphire, topaz, and lately an aquamarine); 


and b) the color: yellow-brownish vs. white or clear. 


This allows for 4 basic combinations, which we can frame into an imagined and adapted 
veridictory square (e. g. Hébert, 2020: 53-62); in the case, the secrecy attribute — which is 
defined as what is [true] but does not seem to be [true] — was anchored in the most repeated 
version of suspicion that the diamond would else be a white topaz; the truth was that it was 
a brownish diamond, and the articulation of the different modalities allowed to think it also 
could be a white diamond (the most valuable hypothesis), or a white or yellow topaz 


(almost without monetary valuation). 


The diamond went into Brazil with the royal family and court in 1807, and there probably it 
was cut into several stones, the main one being over 800 carats; or that happened later, since 
the news in Figure 41 is relative to 1890; anyway the diamond came back into Portugal and 
probably has been pledged by King Carlos I, as stated in the news item about 1902. By 1919, 
Portugal is already a republic for almost a decade, and yet news still goes on, as the 
following: “(...) at any rate, it is generally conceded to be a diamond and is considered the jewel 


supreme of the crown jewels of the late reigning house of Portugal (...)". As reported in The Oxford 
Democrat, August 5, 1919. 
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The 

The Braganza diamond is a great 
mystery. Very few people have ever 
been allowed the privilege of looking 
at it, and of these few some are of 
the opinion it is not a diamond at all, 
but merely a wonderful en a 
white topaz. At any ra 
erally ‘oes ito be a MB and ts 
considered the jewel supreme of the 
crown “Jewels of the late reigning 
house of Portugal, the ancestral fam- 
[us of the duke of Braganza. | 


Figure 45 - Item news of The Oxford Democrat, August 5, 1919 


As previously stated, I consider plausible making the inference that the most likely fate of 
the stone is that the main piece of the Great Diamond of Portugal is today the Golden Jubilee 
diamond, not only because the color and the size are compatible with was previously 
mentioned about the diamond, but also because of the ritual of blessing by the Pope, the 
Imam and Supreme Patriarch. Buddhists are experts in karmic issues and rebirths — and I 
am not — but, in the case, perhaps the King of Thailand should be aware that there are some 
who say that gemstones curses apply to whom obliterates, or obscure, the true origin of the 


stones. 


Last, a personal word on this subject and text. Small Portugal is about to turn 900 years old, 
using as reference the battle of Ourique (1139) where it is said — even if it is a legend - that 
the soldiers acclaimed Afonso Henriques as (the first) king of Portugal, what would be 
recognized by the Pope Alexander III forty years later by the papal bull Manifestis 
Probatum?$. 


Portugal is not a rich country, but is rich in history. And, in fact, I don't mind that the Sancy 
diamond rests in the Louvre, after more than five centuries wandering, even if I think it is 
the diamond depicted in Figure 4 of this text; I also don't bother that the Portuguese 
Diamond shines in Washington, as far as its proper name is legitimated, like Harry Winston 
wished; finally, if the remnant of the Great Diamond of Portugal is the Golden Jubilee, my 
aim is to open the way for such a recognition, even if fuzzy, and I address my vows that 
friendly relations between the two countries and peoples could be strengthened. The whole 


point is about not obliterating and falsifying history. 


The rest is precisely history, with the thesis that I subscribe anchored in a dynamic systems 
perspective and framework: famous gemstones — and in particular singular diamonds — 
leave a realm when the attractor's strength is not enough to compensate for another 
attractor's power, competitive in the space-temporal and cultural context. Contexts change, 
and, as far as they continue being considered most valued semiotic resources, big diamonds 


migrate, although in a nonlinear trajectory, mostly in illicit and dishonorable transactions, 


€ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/52/ManifestisProbatum.jpg 
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but, let's say it is their usual way. Let us hope that Lithium — which is also an anti-depressant 
- can propel the economy and the country in a new modality, out of the ‘natural resources 


curse’, and time goes by. 
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Post Scriptum 


Permito-me aqui regressar à minha lingua natal, a tal de onde Vergílio Ferreira disse ver-se o mar. 
E, de facto, dos antípodas, a escrever sobre um diamante de origem brasileira, só faz lembrar: tanto 
mar... A razáo desta tergiversacáo é que me cumpre dar uma palavra sobre o Senhor X, a quem 
também dediquei este escrito. 

Nao Ihe conheci o nome: nao perguntei por pudor ou timidez e assim ficou. Estávamos, creio, nos 
idos de 1977. Depois do incéndio no Palácio da Ajuda poucos anos antes eu lera que o palácio tinha 
reaberto ao público. Aquando do incêndio eu ouvira na rádio o então secretário de Estado da 
Comunicação Social falar dos danos ocorridos, rematando: mas as jóias da coroa, de valor 
incalculável, não foram afectadas. Afinal sempre existiam! 

Explico-me melhor: desde muito miúdo, talvez 11 ou 12 anos, que (por conta dos livros do Tintim) eu 
perguntava aos meus pais, amigos dos pais, professores e outros, vai que não vai, se sabiam alguma 
coisa das jóias da coroa, mas nada. E também ninguém se parecia interessar; então pronto, larguei 
mas não esqueci, como depois concluí. 

Como dizia, por volta de 1977 regressei ao palácio, acompanhado de S. O guia, a quem chamo Senhor 
X, era um homem maduro nos seus cinquentas; a visita foi rápida e chegados à sala do trono lá 
disparei a razão que me trazia ali: então e as jóias da coroa? O Senhor X explicou-me que agora 
estavam de novo guardadas no Banco de Portugal e só poderiam ser vistas com uma autorização 
especial. E eu perguntei: mas, e comparam-se a outras, por exemplo as jóias da coroa de Inglaterra? 
Ele sorriu e respondeu: noutros tempos seriam até superiores, agora não, mas ainda assim há peças 
muito valiosas. E, de sua iniciativa, acrescentou: há uma, muito importante, cujo contrato vai expirar 
brevemente e parece que o governo não quer saber disso; estou a contar-lhe isto porque estou muito 
doente, e talvez o senhor possa fazer alguma coisa... 

Fiquei embaraçado, creio que foi a primeira vez que me dei conta que me trataram por senhor, e não 
perguntei mais nada; imagino que anuí com a cabeça e agradeci. Euteria 19 ou 20 anos na altura, nem 
saberia por onde começar. 

O que pude fazer, umas décadas depois, é este texto. Não sei se o Senhor X quereria significar o 
diamante Bragança, mas parece-me provável. Certo é que havia um contrato que iria expirar, e 
portanto essa “muito importante” estaria, por implicação, algures - talvez, como noutros tempos, nos 
Rothschild? 
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Quanto ao futuro Museu do Tesouro Real quereria propor que, para além da tutela do ministério 
respectivo, tivesse também a tutela maior da Presidéncia da Republica, afinal o Presidente é gráo- 
mestre das trés ordens — ainda que com outro enunciado e denotaçäo - e a placa e insignia 
correspondentes sáo elementos maiores. 

Isto, claro, tendo esperanga que o mencionado museu tenha sido concebido e seja implementado com 
as medidas de segurança adequadas, e ainda mais uma: a maldição, para quem tiver a tentação de 
substituir gemas verdadeiras por falsas, o tipo de roubo mais subtil e corrente. Quanto a este texto, 
gostaria de poder ter ido mais longe e fundo, mas outras tarefas e cansaço nao permitem. Resolvi 


adoptar o mote: mais vale feito que perfeito. 
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